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In Our Opinion 














What Can We Do? 


ODAY we a world of 

frightened When Mr. 
Roosevelt placed “Freedom from 
Fear” at the top of his list of four 
freedoms, it was because he recog- 
nized that fear is one of the most 
demoralizing elements in human life. 
It can, and often does, take all mean- 
ing out of religion. It can utterly 
distort and eventually destroy decent 
human relationships. 


live in 
people. 


It breeds on 
We 
have good reason to be afraid, not 
only because of the atomic bomb, and 
the threat but be- 
cause of what is happening to our- 


suspicion, hatred, intolerance. 


of Communism, 


selves. 


Brock Chisholm has made some 
pertinent comments on our plight. 
“The only real threat to man is man 
himself,” he says, “and the difficulty 
man has with himself is that he can- 
not use his highly developed intellect 
effectively because of his neurotic 
fears, his fanaticisms, his unreasoning 
In order that the human 
race shall survive on this planet it is 
necessary that there shall be enough 
people in enough places in the world 
who do not have to fight each other 
and who are the kind of people who 
will take effective measures whenever 
it is necessary to prevent other people 
fighting.” Well, here is the main job 
for adult education now. 


devotion. 


At this time in the world’s history 
we should perhaps begin to think 
about anxiety as a positive thing. In 
a time of great danger the threat to 
life and property creates a unity of 
purpose, a determination to meet that 
threat with all the resources known 
to man—a spirit often entirely dor- 
mant in days of peace. In situations 
of this kind fear is a more effective 
social cement than hope. 


Somehow we've got to use this state 
of anxiety in which we live to bring 
home to people some awareness both 
of personal responsibility and of in- 
tellectual and moral fellowship with 
the whole of mankind. That is the 
role of adult education in interna- 
tional understanding and it is not by 
any means an easy one. When we 
attend meetings of our major Cana- 
dian organizations, the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Agriculture, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, or to come closer 
home, the Annual Conference of 
Farm Forum and Citizens’ Forum, we 
find that many of the delegates are 
fairly well informed about those inter- 
national tensions which make this 
world the dangerous place it now is, 
and that individuals are feeling the 
same fear and anxiety about the 
threat of another world war that is 
uppermost in public thinking every- 
where. But there is also a feeling of 








hopelessness and frustration regard- 
ing the part that the individual or the 
local community can play in helping 
to man the dykes against the mount- 
ing danger to civilization. We may 
share that feeling of helplessness, but 
we must keep on believing that if we 
have time adult education as a world- 
wide movement can do something 
about it. 


There are certain very obvious 
things we can do. We can, for 
example, keep ourselves informed 
about what is happening in the rest 
of the world. But if we are going to 
do that we shall have to read more 
than the local newspapers. We shall 
have to read widely and with a real 
desire to get at the truth behind the 
headlines. We can keep ourselves 
posted on the work of the United 
Nations, in all its branches, and re- 
fuse to accept the prejudices of those 
who have made up their minds in 
advance that it is bound to fail as a 
medium of collective security, as the 
League of Nations did. 


As an adult education movement 
we can and should pledge ourselves to 
the support of the UN by understand- 
ing its problems and the way in which 
it is attempting in all good faith to 
meet those problems. We should give 
as much time as is possible in our 
program planning to this subject. 
For, if there is any hope for a world 
at peace, it lies in this organized ex- 
If the 


last dyke breaks, it will be because 


pression of humanity’s will. 


the peoples of the world through 
apathy and indifference have allowed 


the floods of hatred and suspicion to 


undermine 
fences. 


and wear away its de- 


Can we do anything more than 
that? We can, if we believe that 
orthodox education may be a prepara- 
tion for life, but that adult education 
can be and often is an agitating 
instrumentality for changing life. 


It is no accident that the most virile 
adult education of our time takes 
place within or parallel to functional 
organizations working along welfare 
lines: farmers’ and fishermen’s co- 
operatives, labor unions, and the like. 
We can work through such institu- 
tions in the direction of that individu- 
al maturity of thought and conduct 
without which we'll never have peace 
in the world. 


All proposed efforts to raise the 
material conditions of life through 
organizations of any sort will never 
of themselves guarantee a peaceful 
world unless the psychological and 
spiritual aspects which determine the 
behavior of individuals are taken into 
account. 


In the last chapter of his book, 
The Mature Mind, Dr. Harry Over- 
street says that the whole issue of 
human destiny comes back in the end 
to our individual selves: “It is in the 
area of our voluntary group organ- 
izations that the great battle between 
maturity and immaturity goes on. In 
this area the individual finds his best 
chance to join his own fairly feeble 
strength with the greater combined 
strength of those who care about the 
fulfillment of life. In older centuries 
a person of high concern would 
undergo the discipline of holiness. 
This was an older way of enlisting 
individual efforts with the 
efforts of a group that strove for the 
greater fulfillment of life. 


ones 


In modern 





times the discipline of holiness has 
largely disappeared among us, and 
we tend to go our individual ways 
without the of a mission to 
perform and a disciplined compan- 
ionship to help in the performing. It 
may be that in our zeal for secular- 
ism we have cast out the baby with 
the bath. The monk in his cell was 
a dedicated person, but so today is 
the individual who, in a passion for 
social justice, spends days and nights 
hard at work for laws that will rec- 
tify injustice. So also is the individ- 
ual who sees the cruel limitations 
placed upon child life in our cities 
and works for breathing space and 
playing space, and a more generous 
understanding of young lives caught 
in the meshes of the law. So also is 
the individual who senses a greater 
glory that might invest all life, and 
who with his fellows works for the 
greater enrichment of life. Self dedi- 
cation and self-discipline may take 
many forms. The important thing is 
that the individual lend himself heart 
and soul to something beyond his own 
ego-satisfaction. Our times are out 
of joint and the call is for all good 
men to come to the support of 
Man, bewildered, confused, and self- 
defeated. Just as in older times there 
were holy fellowships, so today there 
are dedicated groups consciously cre- 
ated to do the things that need to be 
done if man is to fulfill himself in 
mature happiness.” 


sense 


That quotation from Overstreet’s 
book has tremendous significance for 
the adult education movement, and in 
it we may find that goal, that objec- 
tive that lies beyond, but gives mean- 
ing to our efforts to organize people 


Per- 


for community responsibility. 








AN IMPORTANT BOOKLET 


LL friends of adult educa- 

tion in Canada will be 
pleased to learn that at long 
last a booklet is to be issued, 
for general distribution, telling 
in an adequate way what the 
CAAE is and its objectives. 


The booklet, entitied “Ques- 
tions and Answers about Adult 
Education”, will be given to 
more than 100,000 persons. Its 
cost is being met by a generous 
private donation. 


To describe its purpose, and 
the hopes we have for it, we 
cannot do better than reproduce 
our President’s foreword: 

° e . 


“This little booklet is an attempt to 
tell in a simple way what adult edu- 
cation is all about. 


“But it goes further. It tries to show 
what adult education can mean in 
terms of better living for every Cana- 
dian above school age. Adult educa- 
tion is not alone a matter of conveying 
knowledge, but of giving peace of 
mind. It is not only a course of study, 
but a way of life—an expanding, 
richer life. 


“The booklet asks nothing of you. It 
does not try to sell anything . . . ex- 
cept an idea. Its sole purpose is to 
tell the interesting story of adult edu- 
cation. If you find, on reading it, 
ways in which your own life may be 
enriched, our reward is great indeed.” 


President, CAAE 


— 























haps this is the further side of victory, 
the thing St. Paul speaks of when he 
declares that Christ can make men 
more than conquerors. 


E.A.C. 


CANADIANS AND THE WORLD 


When we consider international 
relations today we are apt to feel 
discouraged about the influence which 
a small power like Canada can 
wield. However, in one field at least 
we have good reason to be proud of 
the contribution Canadians are mak- 
ing—namely, in the field of inter- 
national education. 


It is a Canadian, Eugene Bussieére, 
who heads the Department of Educa- 
tion of Unesco, and Canadians have 
played an important part at nearly 
every Unesco conference. As an 
example, we cite the Mondsee Semi- 
nar on “Methods and Techniques of 
Adult Education” held last summer. 
(For an account of this seminar. see 
the article beginning on the opposite 


page.) 


The preliminary planning for the 
Seminar was done by Mr. Bussiére 
and Paul Lengrand, who was on the 
Laquemac staff in 1947. Alex Sim, 


also with a Laquemac _back- 
ground, served as assistant direc- 
tor, and Lois Fahs Timmins served 
as director of recreation. During 
the first week one of the Cana- 
dian delegates, Raymond Beriault, 
was elected chairman of the Executive 
Committee, one of the most important 
posts in the seminar; and during the 
last week another Canadian, Miss 
Elizabeth Mackenzie, was elected 
editor-in-chief of the strategic edito- 
rial committee. Barry Lowes, of the 


Community Programmes branch of 
the Ontario Department of Education, 
worked on the committee which draft- 
ed the recommendations for an Inter- 
national Center for Adult Educa- 
tion, and Mrs. Lowes worked on 
the report on cultural activities. 
Jacques Brunet and Pierre Urbain, 
formerly of the National Film Board, 
produced the seminar film for Unesco, 
and Mlle. Caron and Marthe Laroche 
of Quebec City did secretarial work 
at Paris and Mondsee. 


There are at least two reasons why 
Canadians are able to make such an 
important contribution to such con- 
ferences. The first is that the Cana- 
dians have had experience in a 
country where adult education is 
dynamic and active. The second is 
that Canada has a unique political 
and cultural position in the world. 
Canadians are closely linked with the 
rest of America, and yet their ties 
with Great Britain and France are 
still strong. Most of the Canadians 
at Mondsee were bilingual, and those 
who were not perfectly bilingual had 
some familiarity with the second 
language. Canada’s bilingual, bicul- 
tural structure provides Canadians 
with a background which helps them 
to work effectively at the international 
level. 





THE COVER PICTURE 


The photograph on the cover of this 
issue was taken during the Mondsee 
Seminar. It shows delegates sightsee- 
ing in the beautiful country around 
Salzburg. The group on the balcony 
indicates the international character of 
the seminar: it includes delegates from 
Iraq, Italy, France, China, Austria, and 
the United States. 














cm This 


international conference 


probed deep into education problems. 


The Mondsee Seminar 
By R. Alex Sim 


fine first International Seminar 
on Adult Education was held this 
Lake 
vicinity of Salzburg, Austria. 
Mondsee Seminar 
and financed by 


Mondsee, in the 
The 
organized 
with the 
support of member nations. Unesco 
was responsible for 


summer at 


was 


Unesco 


securing the 
staff and technical personnel, but it 
was the responsibility of the member 
countries to appoint and send their 
delegates. Some countries appointed 
and financed transportation for their 
delegates, others took no _ action, 
while at least one country, Canada, 
did nothing except to allow four 
delegates to go at their own expense. 
The Mondsee Seminar was an out- 
growth of the 1949 Elsinore Confer- 
which “the set- 
ting up of seminars on subjects of 
special interest in adult education . 
if possible in 1950.” 


ence recommended 


How It Was Set Up 

Following the Elsinore Conference 
Unesco appointed a small advisory 
committee on adult education which 
considered among other things the 
question of a seminar. Early in 1950 
a call was sent out from the Adult 
Education office at Unesco inviting 
the member countries to send repre- 
sentatives to an International Sem- 
“The Methods and Tech- 
niques of Adult Education”. The 
meeting was to last six weeks, and 
was to be held at Hotel Kreutzstein 


on Lake Mondsee which could 


inar in 


and 


provide conference rooms, assenbly 


accommodate seventy guests, 
hall, and lounge, as well as recrea- 
tional opportunities for tennis, volley 
ball, swimming, fishing, ping pong, 
and mountain climbing. 


The call provided for four work- 
ing groups: organization and ad- 
ministration, intellectual and scien- 
tific training, social and economic 
training, cultural and_ recreational 
activities. A leader was appointed 
for each of these groups, as well as 
a director, recreation leader, busi- 
ness manager, and librarian. This 
was the staff which worked for two 
weeks in advance of the seminar at 
Paris and Mondsee to perfect plans. 
It might be interesting to know that 
the countries represented on the staff 
were Sweden, Italy, United States, 
France, Austria, and Canada. The 
secretariat consisted of four inter- 
preters and six stenographers. The 
staff was also augmented by per- 
sonnel from Unesco, by Eugene 
Bussiére and Paul Lengrand, and a 
film unit which produced a film on 
the seminar to be available in due 
course for world distribution. 


There were twenty-two countries 
represented either officially or 
through observers. But first the 
absences must be noted. No country 
with a Communist government was 
represented, nor was any country in 
South America, nor in Africa, save 
Egypt. India, Israel, Mexico, and 








But 
Japan was there; so were Thailand, 
China (unofficially), New Zealand, 
and Iraq. Most of the countries of 
western Europe were there. includ- 


Denmark also were absent. 


ing countries not yet members of 
Unesco: Italy, Austria, and Germany. 
Canada and the United States were 
well represented. 


This of course does not in any 
way indicate the quality of member- 
ship of the group; simply that while 
it was heterogeneous it could have 
much Some of the 
participants were remarkably able 
and experienced; just a few had no 
experience in adult education what- 
ever; the remainder could be 
ranged somewhere between these two 
extremes with the great majority at 
the end of experience and com- 
petence. Almost all had been em- 
ployed at adult-education work of 
some kind: tutors or 
teachers, a somewhat larger group as 
active field organizers, and perhaps 
the largest number as administrators 
who worked at the community level 
with considerable face-to-face experi- 
ence with adult students. 


been more so. 


some as 


This admixture of seemingly alien 
elements could be made to appear 
even more complex if we were to 
go into questions of religion, age, 
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sex (more men than women), edu- 
cational philosophy or lack of it, 
and finally language, that all im- 
portant vehicle which 
thought from one mind to the other. 


conveys 


Such complexity is, of course, the 
characteristic of international organ- 
ization, a source of fascination and 
excitement as well as disillusionment 
and discouragement. And the Mond- 
see Seminar was no exception, even 
though the East West, Red non-Red 
cleavage was absent. To be able to 
sit around the same table day after 
day with fonrteen people from twelve 
countries and four continents (as 
we did in one of the working 
groups), to find means of under- 
standing one another, of discovering 
common problems, and to be able 
to hammer out propositions in 
which there was a large measure of 
agreement was an experience to 
quicken hope for the world, even 
though it was broken and disturbed 
by the daily dispatches from Korea. 


The Difficulties 

It is hard to appraise the obstacles 
and difficulties which were met in 
planning and conducting the seminar, 
after the event, without overempha- 
sizing them, or without leaving the 
impression that collaboration at the 
international level is a_ skill that 
cannot be mastered by our civiliza- 
tion before it is too late. 

The first problem was language. 
While there were two official lan- 
guages, French and English, as in 
Canada, there were many who did 
not speak both. This meant that 
translation was necessary at all ses- 
sions, including staff meetings, with 
all the loss of time and interference 
with easy flow of discussion which 





that implies. But competence to 
speak several languages was not the 


main criteria to communication. 


The British found it difh- 
cult to understand the Americans. 
And words that everyone understood 
quite well 
cation, 


often 


democracy, group, edu- 
discussion—had, we found, 
differing connotations for 
people with contrasting backgrounds, 
even though they might come from 
the same country. These conflicting 
interpretations of meanings usually 
did not come early in the delibera- 
tions, and in a shorter session they 
might not arise at all, or if so, less 
stubbornly. It may well be that some 
conferences that enjoy a reputation 


quite 


of high achievement do so because 
there has not been much probing 
down to the nerve roots of belief and 
practice. 


It was around the broad question 
of the meaning and purpose of adult 
education that the seminar flounder- 
ed. some thought too long, before it 
found its way. But before exploring 
the problems faced and conclusions 


reached regarding the concept of 
adult education, we must examine the 
structure of the Mondsee Seminar. 
It was in this area that the Cana- 
dian group made its main contribu- 
tion. 


The Method of Operation 

Two alternative methods of oper- 
ating the seminar were considered. 
One method would have placed the 
entire responsibility for conducting 
the seminar in the hands of the staff, 
with considerable emphasis on tra- 
ditional methods of instruction, 
while the other method would have 
shared responsibility for the man- 
agement of the project between the 
staff and the delegates. The Cana- 
dians there had a good deal to do 
with seeing that the second method 
was adopted, and with helping to 
make it work. One reason for this 
was that in Laquemac there was a 
considerable body of experience in 
the method. Since it had been a 
training center where English and 
French were spoken, and _ interna- 
tional at least to the extent of having 
five countries represented, it is not 


Jacques Brunet (in shorts), formerly of the NFB, now with the Unesco film unit, prepares a 
sequence for the film on the Seminar, with Lake Mondsee in the background. 





surprising that in the absence of any 
other comparable experiment those 
who were familiar with the Laque- 
mac experience as it had developed 
since 1941 were able to give leader- 
ship in the operation of the seminar. 

Unlike which had 
been able to begin in a rather obscure 
way, and to develop method and to 
find a staff which understood and 
appreciated this method, the Mond- 
see Seminar was born in the spot- 
light, and the staff was chosen be- 
fore the method had been deter- 
mined upon. It would have been very 
idealistic to expect the effort at Lake 
Mondsee to proceed without difh- 
culties, even if the method had been 
merely lectures. In the policy 
adopted, method was tested in prac- 
tice and not only was the process of 
managing the seminar subjected to 


Laquemac, 


the closest scrutiny of all present, 
but the operation of the entire sem- 
inar was made the joint responsi- 
bility of all its members. 

The structure was quite simple. 
At the beginning of the seminar a 
General Assembly was established at 


which broad 
were decided. 

The staff had a voice and a vote 
here as had everyone else. The 
General Assembly authorized the 
establishment of an Executive Com- 
mittee by inviting the various func- 
tional groups in the seminar to 
elect a representative to the execu- 
tive. The groups which elected 
representatives were the four work- 
ing groups, the secretariat, and the 
staff. Thus the staff could recom- 
mend action or new policies through 
its representative on the executive, 
or any staff member could make a 
proposal in the General Assembly. 


questions of policy 


It need hardly be said that this 
democratic method was novel not 
only to those who had lived for many 
under but 
some of the participants from the 
well established democracies. Partly 
the method was novel to 
many, and partly because it forced 
the group to deal right away with 
some of the basic problems of 
education as live issues, there 


years fascism, also to 


because 


was 
A course of 
lectures could have been given on 
“The Relationship of Adult Educa- 
tion to Democracy in Our Time” 
without causing much question or 
perplexity. Indeed most of the 
members could have been expected 
to pass with full marks. But it is 
highly doubtful if the course would 
have caused them to change drastic- 
ally their methods of working with 
people and groups. 


some initial confusion. 


How Successful Was the Seminar? 

There are many who ask: “Was 
the Mondsee Seminar a success?” 

It is soon to answer this 
question because we must wait and 
observe how the experience affected 
the working methods and _ basic 
human attitudes of those who at- 
tended. Already at Mondsee there 
was evidence that many of those 
present had been affected deeply, 
and were asking fundamental ques- 
tions about how some of the prin- 
ciples they had experienced could 
be put into practice in their own 
countries. The German delegate for 
instance remarked that here was a 
method that might well be used in 
the retraining of German youth. 

However, training the participants 
to serve more effectively in the field 
of adult education in their own 
countries was not the only function 


too 





of the seminar. It was also con- 


sidered as an assemblage of experts 
in the field who were expected to 
discuss the role of Unesco in adult 
education and to suggest what action 
it should take in this area, particu- 


larly in promoting peace and inter- 
national understanding. In facing 
several new developments, such as 
re-training youth in Germany and 
in cooperating with other United 
Nations agencies in technical assis- 
tance to underdeveloped countries, 
Unesco was aware of the importance 
of adult education. We were particu- 
larly asked to try to evolve a few 
leading principles which 
would have broad if not 
efficacy. 


ideas or 


universal 


These other objectives introduced 
at least a partial ambivalence into 
the aims or goals of the seminar 
which tended to weaken its work. 
Its one goal, training of the partici- 
pants in the four areas spelled out 
in the topics of the four working 
groups, called for one type of or- 
ganization. The other goal of pro- 
ducing substantive material and of 
making concrete proposals called for 
a different approach. The first was 
a school, the second a conference. 
The site chosen, the staff selected. 
and the methods adopted lent them- 
selves to the type of situ- 
ation. A conference to consider 
principles and policies could have 
met for a shorter time, with less 
people, and perhaps with less in- 
terest in the process of arriving at 
its conclusions than where training 
was the goal. 


school 


Important Principles 
Nevertheless serious attention was 


given to questions of policy and 


Alex S'm is making a point on adult education to 
Marie Dieniesh of France, and Eugene Bussiere of 
Unesco, with Paul Laroche of Belgium looking on. 


principles. Two important principles 
in adult education were considered 
at length: first the notion that adult 
education “should begin with people 
where they are”, and second that 
those who participate in adult edu- 
cation should have a large measure 
of control over their education, just 
as they should have over the society 
in which they live. 

These two ideas are closely related, 
and it is known that in the courts of 
criticism, as the field of 
education which _ fol- 

principles has been 
guilty of laxity in planning and of 
absence of direction and goals. This 
problem was considered at Mondsee 
and at least a partial answer was 
found in the adequate training of 
those working as professionals and 
volunteers in adult education. 

One recommendation asked Unesco 
to investigate the possibility of 
establishing an international train- 
ing center for adult education. 
Another suggested the need of more 
attention to a background in the 
social sciences for those who work in 
this field. A great deal of attention 
was focused on the concept of cul- 
ture as it has been developed by the 


well as 
experience, 


lowed these 





social anthropologists. It was thought 
that it would help the person work- 
ing in his own society to “get out- 
side” his environment. This type of 
training was thought to be equally 
important for those working in an 
alien culture where it is so impor- 
tant to know to observe and 
evaluate the customs and practices 
of the people that 
culture. 


how 


in particular 
Two of the more specific questions 
are rather aspects of adult 
education for Canadians, and they 
are mentioned for that reason. 
The had to do with what 
the Europeans call “tourism”. The 
idea was advanced that can 
but often not, educational. 
Adult-education agencies could do 
much in planning tours, in providing 


new 


one 


travel 


be, is 


courses for those expecting to travel 
to a given country, with films, books, 
photos, and lectures. And 
travel countries 
popular, it was thought that adult- 


since 


to foreign is so 


education agencies could cooperate 


between countries. 

The other field related 
to travel, though for Canadians it 
has important domestic implica- 
tions This has to do with 
language study. It is hoped that at 
a later date we will be able to study 
this question in more detail, using 
data that will be available 
Unesco, for it could be 
esting new development 
education in this country. 

These by no means ex- 
haust topics covered at Mondsee. 
Much more adequate reports will be 
available from Unesco in due course 
A booklet entitled “The Story ot 
Mondsee” will be published this fall, 
and a film will also be 


is closely 


too. 


from 
inter- 
adult 


an 
in 


items 


issued re- 


10 


porting on the seminar in visual 
form. They will be available in 
English and French. 

Earlier in this report we were 
quite frank in underlining difficul- 
ties that had been met. There were 
substantial achievements as_ well, 
quite apart from the influence the 
seminar may have in years to come 
upon the practice of adult education 
all over the world. 

One could not avoid noticing the 
respect which the participants showed 
toward each other even when there 
was disagreement. It would have 
been very easy to have labelled op- 
ponents because of racial na- 
tional differences. Countries were 
represented there that had been at 
war five years ago. Yet labels were 
not used. This was not only because 
of the great mutual respect and 
courtesy which was shown, but it 
had at least two other causes. 

One of the things that held the 
seminar together, and unified it to 
the extent that many viewed its end 
with regret, was that everyone agreed 
that adult education was important 
in the world today. A second force 
which contributed to this sense of 
unity was the feeling that every 
international organization, however 
modest, must succeed. 

It may be some time before the 
Mondsee Seminar can be properly 
evaluated; meanwhile those of us 
who live and work in Canada can 
contribute to the success of Mondsee, 
and help to advance the great work 
which Unesco is undertaking, if we 
can study more closely the findings 
of the seminar. We.might also press 
in and out of court for more 
adequate support of Unesco on the 
part of the government of Canada. 


or 





GROUP DEVELOPMENT 
IN SASKATCHEW AN 


By David Smith 


® The teachers had just finished a 
lively session of their Spring Insti- 
tute on school drama, mostly im- 
promptu, and they settled back for 
an hour’s rest. The next session was 
listed as a talk on “Mental Health 
in the Schools”. The superintendent 
had just introduced the two speakers 
and But neither of the 
Instead they 
started a conversation between them- 
selves such as they probably had on 
the way down from Regina in their 
car. The teachers postponed their 
nap, sat up, started to listen. 
This new approach. Ten 
minutes later thirty silent, slightly 
cramped teachers had become five 
groups of people deciding what 
mental-health problems they would 
explore that afternoon. Presently 
there were fourteen problems listed 
on the blackboard. The afternoon 
talk and nap were gone. But a nine- 
year-old girl in Avonlea given to 
day-dreaming and playing alone in 
the school yard will not be sorry. 


sat down. 


speakers stood up. 


and 
was a 


®“To the Secretary, Committee on 
Group Dear Sir, I 
understand that members of your 
committee are willing to help in the 
planning of conferences. In our de- 
partment we are planning a con- 
ference for the janitors and care- 
takers of our housing establishments 
and institutions. The problems we 
want to consider are 


Development: 


such matters 


to secure uniform methods 
of caring for boilers, how to handle 
tenant complaints, how to deal with 
the children of tenants * 


as how 


® “I can see that teaching is defi- 
nitely a democratic function 
“Teachers, parents, and pupils have 
a most important part to play in 
curriculum revision .. .”” “The basic 
small group idea sure has its ad- 
vantages .. .” These comments came 
from student evaluations of a one- 
day revision of the 
elementary school curriculum. Two 
hundred students and staff had par- 
ticipated and shared in the prepara- 
tory work done during a ten-day 
period of class and 
research. 


session on 


discussions 


® The staff meeting was bogging 


Members 
watches. 


down. were looking at 
their Someone suggested 
that it seemed like a good time to 
have the observer’s report. Perhaps 
it would help get the meeting back 
on the track again. So they took time 
out for discussion of what had been 
happening. “As I saw the meeting 
I'd say we didn’t decide clearly 
enough what we were doing. The 
result was that people were talking 
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about different things. And instead 
of listening to what the other fel- 
low was several members 
started right in on what they had 
been thinking themselves . . .” After 
a fifteen-minute study of how they 
had been working the staff got its 
objectives sorted more clearly and 
set to work again. 


saying 


@ The member from the Committee 
on Group Development who was 
slated for the session called “Evalu- 
ation” at the local Home and School 
Institute, a one-day affair, asked the 
chairman just what she had in mind. 
“Well,” said, “I thought the 
evaluation sheets the criticism 
of our meetings at the summer in- 
stitute were very beneficial. But I’m 
nervous about introducing the idea 
to this big group so I thought maybe 
you'd get us started. We want to get 
ideas for improving these institutes. 


she 


and 


Maybe there are other subjects we 
should discuss. . .” 
* e & 


Human relations, like death and 
taxes, are unavoidable. At home, on 
the job, in the evening at the Home 
and School, at conferences, in school, 
the way we get along with other 
people many times determines how 
well the job is done, and every time 
determines how happy we are in 
doing it. Because this is so some of 
the people in Saskatchewan decided 
they would get together to see what 
could be improve their 
knowledge of how to work together 
effectively. The first Institute on 
Group Development was held in 1949 
and the second institute in August 
of this year. Following the first in- 
stitute the Committee on Group 
Development was formed. This com- 
mittee, made up of those who had 


done to 


attended the institute, met monthly 
throughout the year to continue to 
study, to help one another with pro- 
jects, and to practice human rela- 
tions skills. A major project of the 
committee was planning and carry- 
ing through the second institute. 

The continuing Committee on 
Group Development guaranteed that 
training and practice would never 
get too far apart because both were 
functions of the committee. But in 
the conduct of the training institutes 
two additional rules were followed. 
One was that everyone taking part 
should take part for the full time. 
The second was that for the period 
of training the delegates would 
form a small community of their 
own, isolated from the rest of the 
world. Then in this situation, while 
they were planning and carrying 
forward their own training 
gram, they would observe what 
went on among themselves. The 
situation was real, they were real 
people, the problem of how to get 
along with others was real right at 
the institute, the material for study 
was there among themselves to be 
looked for, the skills to be practiced 
could be practiced at the institute. 
To be one’s own guinea pig, the 
investigator and the subject of in- 
vestigation at one and the same time, 
is the peculiar advantage of human 
beings. And the peculiar necessity 
if human beings are to learn more 
about their own relationships to each 
other. 

The training was based on a 
number of small groups which 
worked together as units through- 
out the institute. In these small 
groups delegates worked through a 
number of *exercises designed to give 


pro- 





Training session: two groups, one observing the other, looking for facilitating and 
impeding behaviors. 


insight into what helped and what 
hindered a group in operation, the 
importance of getting and keeping 
the effect of atti- 
one another on the 
group, the variety 

of procedures. 
Delegates discussed back-home prob- 


objectives clear, 
tudes towards 
functioning of 
and importance 
lems and worked out proposed solu- 
tions. Interest groups were held on 
such 


playing, 


topics as sociometry, role- 
conference planning, coun- 
selling. General sessions dealing with 
subjects of wider interest illustrated 
different methods of conducting large 
Tests. 


services 


surveys, and coun- 
helped individual 
delegates to gain greater insight into 
themselves and their functioning in 
groups. 


meetings. 
selling 


Evaluation sheets were 
used after each session and the in- 
formation fed back to the groups by 
the delegates. Group (not individual) 
evaluation and _ practice the 
theme of the institute. 

Some people ask, “Why spend all 
this time observing and evaluating?’ 
“Why not get ahead with the busi- 
hand?” “If we take all our 


was 


ness 
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time to watch ourselves we'll never 
get anything done!” “Why all: this 
fiddling while the 


introspective 
world burns?” 


Members of the Committee on 


Group Development would give two 


answers to that group of questions. 
The first would be that in a demo- 
cratic our faith is that men 
and women can deal with their own 
problems and that since the dealing 
with those 
groups 


society 


done in 
councils, as- 
parliaments— 
we must give more attention to how 
we function in groups than we do. 
Perhaps one of our biggest failures 
as democrats has been to imagine 
that people can work together effec- 
tively without much knowledge or 
study or practice. We've thought 
that people could work together 
effectively if they got together in 
one with a book of rules. 
Perhaps the most subtle and compli- 
cated mechanism in the world, a 
group of human beings, takes more 
knowledge and thought than 


problems _ is 
committees. 


semblies. conferences, 


room 


we've 
given. 





The second answer would be that 
the combining of training and prac- 
tice pays off. Families, staff meet- 
ings, conferences, teaching sessions 
are if attention is 
given to some of the principles of 
group development. 

Take the 


leadership”. 


more effective 


“shared 
In a democracy every 
man is a leader. The principle of 
shared leadership means that the 
leadership shared about 
among the members of the group if 
it is to be effective. Leadership 
means the performance of certain 
functions. Taking the _ initiative, 
maintaining morale, making 


principle of 


must be 


de- 


cisions, establishing techniques of 


action, estimating progress, setting 
objectives—all these are leadership 
functions. The principle of shared 
leadership means that these func- 
tions should be shared among mem- 
bers of the group. In a study group, 
for example, the chairman ordin- 
arily is supposed to start the meet- 
ing on time, draw in the silent mem- 
bers, shut up the talkative ones, 
summarize the progress of the dis- 
the directions. 
Under such circumstances the suc- 
cess of the meeting depends on 
whether or not it has a “good” 
chairman. We dignify this way of 
doing things by saying that in a 
democracy we delegate our respon- 
sibility. The principle of shared 
leadership states that instead of the 
members of a group delegating their 
responsibility they should assume it 
and share it out according to need 
and ability. 

The principle of experimentation 
is an expression of the pragmatic, 
scientific approach to all matters 
which is a characteristic of western 


cussion, set new 


culture. It suggests that there are no 
experts in this business, we are all 
in it together. Some people are 
better at one aspect of human re- 
lations than some other people. We 
can all improve. It also suggests that 
there are no rules at the back of the 
book. Every situation is a new situ- 
ation. This principle also suggests 
that research, study, should not be 
separated from action. 

The principle of evaluation is also 
an expression of the scientific spirit. 
It emphasizes method, the way of 
our working together. But more than 
that it calls attention not to us, but 
to our functioning. It provides for 
criticism without attack. It enables 
the group to support the individual 
at the same time that it strengthens 
the group. Evaluation assumes that 
groups, like individuals, can grow 
and develop, and that this growth 
can be stimulated and 
the group 


directed by 
members themselves. 


Sources 

On this continent the spark has 
come from the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development, 
held at Bethel, Maine, each summer 
for the past four years. The Lab is 
sponsored by the Adult Education 
Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association and a number of 
American universities. The key role 
has been played by the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics founded 
by Kurt Lewin and his associates. 
The psychological roots of the train- 
ing program are to be found in the 
Gestalt theories and the experiential 
theories of Dewey. To these have 
been added the dynamic notions of 
action-research and __ training - in - 
action that Lewin supplied. 





> The story of a woman pioneer 
who started a world movement. 


Mrs. Adelaide Hoodless 


By Ethel 


HEN the Associated Country 

Women of the World met in 
Copenhagen this September, tribute 
was paid—as it is at all assemblies 
of this international body—to the 
name of Adelaide Hoodless, the 
Canadian woman who founded the 
first Women’s Institute at Stoney 
Creek, and started a 
movement has spread pretty 
well There 


Ontario, 
that 
the 
women’s 


sO 


around world. 


are 
now institutes in every 
province of Canada, in Great Britain, 
Belgium, France, New Zealand, 
South Africa, India; and 


and no 


doubt the institute idea has prompted 
the formation of some other groups 
that go to make up the world’s or- 
ganized country women. 

It must have taken the courage of 
a pioneer, fifty years ago, to launch 


an educational movement for women 
who were right in the thick of their 
heaviest family responsibilities, most 
of them farm women with all that 
this implies in the way of limited 
leisure time. And certainly it took a 
pioneer’s vision to lay plans so sound 
that the objectives are still adaptable 
to changing conditions, the program 
still attracting women after half a 
century. 


How It Started 
The story of how the first women’s 
institute came into being is pretty 
well known. In Ontario, back in the 
late 1800’s, the farmers had what 
they called Farmers’ Institutes. They 


Chapman 
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also had an Experimental Union, 
very busy just then with a campaign 
for the health of farm animals. And 
when the Experimental Union was 
planning its annual meeting at 
Guelph, in 1896, someone had the 
bright idea of bringing in a woman 
speaker, a Mrs. John Hoodless of 
Hamilton, who was creating quite a 
stir in that city by agitating for the 
teaching of “domestic science” in 
the public schools. It is impossible 
to say whether the Union was par- 
ticularly interested in Mrs. Hoodless’ 
message or whether they wanted a 
special attraction for their program, 
for however queer her views might 
be, this crusader already had a 
reputation as an entertaining speaker. 
At this meeting Mrs. Hoodless heard 
the men discussing the health of 
farm animals. When her turn came 
she argued that the health of their 
families was more important than 
the health of their cattle—an ap- 
proach that is still used by home 
economists doing rural 
work. 


extension 


At the Guelph meeting a_public- 
spirited young farmer, Erland Lee of 
Stoney Creek, was particularly moved 
by what Mrs. Hoodless said, and he 
asked if she would speak at a meet- 
ing of his Farmers’ Institute when 
they would have the women out to 
hear At that meeting Mrs. 
Hoodless suggested that the women 
have an organization of their own to 


her. 





study homemaking just as the 
Farmers’ Institute studied farming. 
She offered to meet with them to 
talk this over and a meeting was 
arranged for the next Friday night. 
Thirty-five women promised to at- 
tend. When the night came, one 
hundred and one women and 
man, Erland Lee, crowded into 
Squire’s Hall in the village of Stoney 
Creek and there, on February 19th, 
1897, the first women’s institute was 
organized. 

Why did this organization of farm 
women, banded together for the 
simple purpose of better homemak- 


ing, grow 


one 


into something so far 
reaching and so significant? We have 
a good part of the answer in the 
manner of 
founder. 


woman who was _ its 


The Woman Behind It 
Adelaide Hoodless Adelaide 


Hunter before her- marriage — was 


born on a farm near St. George in 
Brant county, Ontario, one of thir- 


teen children. Her brothers were 
university men and Adelaide grew 
up in a home of culture and uncom- 
promising Presbyterian ethics; grew 
up, too, with all the social graces that 
come of natural charm and a gentle 
background. There is no doubt that 
her personal appeal helped her over 
many difficult places, but she never 
depended on it. I saw a copy of her 
letter to Sir William Macdonald 
asking for funds to build Macdonald 
Institute, and certainly there were 
no “woman’s wiles” in evidence. It 
was as clear-cut and forthright as a 
case history; she made her cause 
plead for itself. Perhaps her experi- 
ence as one of a large family gave 
her the emotional hardihood and the 


perseverance she needed to carry 
through some of her schemes in 
spite of criticism and opposition; no 
doubt her own youth on a farm gave 
her an understanding of the needs 
of farm women. 

But there was no experience to 
prepare her for a trouble that struck 
in the early years of her married 
life. Her first baby died when he 
was eighteen months old, and she 
felt that if she had known more about 
how to take care of a baby she might 
have saved him. Also it was dis- 
covered too late that the milk de- 
livered to her house was not safe for 
babies, and she felt that she should 
have known about that, too. Out of 
her grief came the resolve to try to 
save other women from suffering 
like her she headed a 
campaign for clean milk in her city, 
and she began her crusade for home 
economics education for 
“domestic science” they called it 
then. And for women whose school 
days were started the 
women’s institutes, one of our first 
Canadian adult 
education. 


own. So 
girls 


over, she 


ventures in rural 


In laying plans for the women’s 
institute, it is to be noted that Mrs. 
Hoodless, fifty-three years ago, fol- 
lowed adult-education principles that 
are approved by the experts today. 
Her subject, the home and the fam- 
ily, was of vital and almost universal 
concern to women. Study was com- 
bined with sociability—the women 
held their meetings in one another’s 
homes and there was always a tea 
party afterwards. As far as possible, 
everyone had a part in the program 
and, because they prepared their own 
papers and gave their own demon- 





ADELAIDE HOODLESS 


strations, they “learned to do by 
They were organized for 
action as well as study—they 
had talks on 
books; they provided com- 
munity skating rinks and libraries. 
Modern adult education tries to 
break down social barriers and culti- 
vate tolerance; it understood 
from the beginning that the women’s 
institutes would favor no race, creed, 


doing”. 
not 
and 


only recreation 


x< od 


was 


class, or political party. 

And how the original 
homemaking objectives were, how 
adaptable to progress. “A_ better 
understanding of economics and the 
hygienic value of foods” as it was 
written in the 


timeless 


constitution. now 
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covers not only the most up-to-date 
knowledge of nutrition, but of food 
prices and distribution. “The scien- 
tific care of children” takes in not 
only the pediatrician’s rules for 
feeding children but also the whole 
field of child psychology. It is not 
surprising that after a year or two 
there was added to the study of 
homemaking in the institutes’ pro- 
gram “the carrying on of any line 
of work for the uplifting of the home 
or the betterment of conditions sur- 
rounding community life”; for we 
notice, in copies of Mrs. Hoodless’ 
addresses, that she almost invariably 


linked together a woman’s responsi- 
bilities as a homemaker and as a 





citizen. So it is entirely in keeping 
with her plans that the institutes now 
have standing committees on such 
things as social welfare and citizen- 
ship, running from a woman’s part 


in the local school section right up 
to international affairs. And if Ade- 
laide Hoodless could know that the 
Ontario institutes this year asked the 
government for a course in culture, 
I think she might say, “That's the 
sort of thing I had in mind for ‘the 
uplifting of the home’.” 


The Spirit of Homemaking 


In her own homemaking, Mrs. 
Hoodless must have been closely in 
line with home economics’ present 
trend toward simplicity and an 
appreciation of the intangibles. A 
daughter says: “As a homemaker 
she was an inspiration. Our old 
home was open house and she was 
the gracious center around which 
everything revolved. Mother had 
travelled widely and there were al- 
ways interesting people coming and 
going—she had a stimulating and 
lovable personality that drew young 
and old alike. Yet she seemed to 
have time for everything. She used 
to say ‘Women 
waste valuable time on non-essen- 
tials’, and I think much of her 
success was due to her wise choice 
of essentials and her concentration 
on them.” 

In the early days of Macdonald 
Institute there was some little con- 


must learn not to 





THE WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 
For further information about the 
work of the Women’s Institutes, 
see the article by Mrs. E. E. Mor- 
ton in the April, 1950, issue of 
Foop For THoucnrt. 











Mrs. Hoodless’ de- 
termination to have “Ethics in the 
Home” included in the course of 
study. She argued that more atten- 
tion should be given to the “spirit” 
of homemaking. And her family 
remember that once, after she had 
addressed the students of a college 
in the States, the president said: “] 
would give a very liberal salary to 
any woman who would bring into 
my college the spirit which you have 
introduced into the education of 
women in regard to homemaking.” 
Perhaps in her work in her own 
country this “spirit” was her great- 
est contribution of all. 

As an educationist Mrs. Hoodless 
was years ahead of her time. Fifty- 
five years ago, in an 
“New Methods of Education”, she 
wrote: “The traditional idea of 
emphasizing the classics as a basis of 
all culture has been a difficult one to 
combat. At the present day there is 
conflict between the idea of personal 
freedom and the organization of the 
social life. One writer says: “The 
ultimate development of personal 
freedom leads to anarchy, and the 
final development of organization to 
socialism.” What must be done is to 
develop to the fullest extent the two 
great social forces, education and 
organization, so as to secure for each 
individual the highest 
advancement.” 

Without doubt, Adelaide Hoodless 
had the far-sighted vision of the 
pioneer. She had also the pioneer’s 
hardships. Speaking at a celebration 
of Macdonald Institute’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary, her son mentioned this 
in a very moving tribute to his 
mother. He said: “After a bitter 


troversy over 


article on 


degree of 
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fight 
domestic science introduced 
Hamilton 
hardly 


Mother succeeded in having 
the 

Today one can 
that the attacks 
made upon her could have occurred. 


in 
schc ols. 


Cc ynceive 


She was derided in the press and 
from the platform as one of those 
despised ‘new women’. ‘Let her stay 
home and take care of her family’ 
was one of the pieces of advice most 
often handed out. As to staying at 
home and taking care of her family, 
well! No mother was more 
devoted nor any home better man- 
aged. She was a great mother 
and wonderfully developed 
maternal instinct was large enough 
to include all classes and creeds.” 

Reviewing the life of this great 
educationist, is amazed at the 
tremendous amount of straight, hard 
work she did. One report tells of 
over sixty addresses given in two 
years. This was when the Minister 
of Education asked her to help in 
educating public opinion so as to 
warrant the government 
permitting, and giving 
grants for, the teaching of domestic 
science in public schools. 


ever 


her 


one 


passing 
legislation 


Domestic Science Training 
Then 


“als oO 
raising 


there 
funds. 


was the business of 


When the city of 


Hamilton refused to open a training 


school for domestic-science teachers, 
Mrs. Hoodless interested Lord Strath- 
cona in the project, and with a 
donation from him she opened the 
School of Domestic Science and Art 
(Art meant Sewing) in connection 


with the Hamilton Y.W.C.A. of 
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which she was president. She knew, 
of course, that such a school could 
not be run permanently on private 
funds and the need of graduates was 
steadily growing. more 
public schools wanted teachers and 
the women’s institutes were asking 
for to 


More and 


lecturers 
come out and help them. 


domestic-science 


With a special concern for the 
needs of farm women and for the 
education of farmers’ daughters, 
Mrs. Hoodless felt that the place for 
the training was at the 
Ontario Agricultural College. Her 
plan was to move her College of 
Domestic Science and Art to Guelph 
and make it the nucleus of the new 
She talked this over with 
Dr. Mills, the president of the agri- 
cultural college, and roused his 
enthusiasm. She conferred with the 
Ministers of Agriculture and Educa- 
tion and was assured of funds to 
maintain the school if a building 
could be provided. Then she ap- 
proached Sir William Macdonald, the 
“Tobacco King” of Montreal, with 
her appeal for funds to build Mac- 
donald Institute. One of her 
daughters reports this interesting 
recollection: “I remember very well 
having lunch in Montreal with 
Mother and Sir William; and when 
Sir William remarked, ‘But I can- 
not give to Ontario unless I do 
something for Quebec’, my mother 
replied, ‘Well why not do the same 
thing for Quebec? They need it as 
much as Ontario’.” 

A few years later Sir William 
endowed a Home Economics school 


at Macdonald College, Quebec. 


It seems almost unbelievable that 


Mrs. Hoodless could have had the 


school 


school. 








broad experience, could have accom- 
plished all she did, in her compara- 
tively brief public life. She was the 
first president of the Y.W.C.A. when 
it was organized in Hamilton in 
1889, and while she was president 
at Hamilton she organized and be- 
officer of the Dominion 
Y.W.C.A. She was one of the group 
of women who formed the National 
Council 


came an 


which she 
served as treasurer and convener of 


of Women. on 


home economics for ten years. She 
was at the National Council meeting 
in 1897 when Lady Aberdeen sug- 
gested the Victorian 
Order of Nurses to commemorate the 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria. She got 
the teaching of domestic science 
started in public schools, founded 
the women’s institutes, and saw a 
permanent school of home economics 
established at Macdonald Institute. 


organizing 


Still there 


needed 


was something else 
a course at some university 
to give more advanced training in 
household science. The government 
was not willing to commit itself to 
capital expenditure, so, a8 usual, Mrs. 


Hoodless set out to find the capital. It 


was while she was pleading with the 
women of Toronto, at a_ special 
meeting of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, on February 25, 
1910, that Mrs. Hoodless dropped 
dead on the platform. She was only 
fifty-two years old. 
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> A constructive approach to the 
crucial problem of our time. 


The Answer to Communism 


~ . , 
By Georges-Henri Levesque 


HE problem of Communism is 

the most serious and most pro- 
found problem of our time. Pre- 
cisely because it is so serious and 
so profound, the only attitude to 
take toward it is that of sincerity. 
A sincerity which will make us see 
Communism as it is, which will 
compel us to understand it in all 
its reality; that is to say, in its prin- 
ciples and in the things it has brought 
to pass. A sincerity which will make 
it appear to us in its, true light, in 
a perspective which is not falsified 
by mere polemics and political party 
interest. 

Thus it will be seen in its true 
colors first of all not so much in 
the form of an adversary, real or 
imagined, of the group, class, or 
political set to which we belong, but 
as the enemy of God, whom it de- 
nies for the sake of a materialism 
desperately committed to earthly 
realities alone. It is above all be- 
cause we God and 
love Him must combat 
Communism. 

The man does not see 
Communism under the aspect of a 
set of people who have different 
ideas than he, or who obstruct his 
path, or of whom he should be 
afraid; he sees it as the enemy of 
man, as the enemy of the human 
person which it crushes with all the 
force of its totalitarianism. So it is 


believe in 
that we 


sincere 


because we believe in man and love 
humanity that we reject Communism. 


This indispensable sincerity of 
motive in our opposition to Com- 
munism demands that we use for 
the battle means which are truly 
effective. This means, in my opinion, 
two things. 


The Battle of Ideas 


It means primarily that we must 
first and foremost do battle in the 
domain of ideas. This presupposes 
an effort to acquire knowledge, ob- 
jective, intense, and often painful. 
When one has an enemy to fight, 
the first and most important thing 
to do is to find out what he is. 
Moreover a true knowledge of Com- 
munism will deliver us from the in- 
sipidity and the vain battle of words 
which flies about its name, from 
the empty platitudes eternally _re- 
peated which give the illusion of 
thought on the subject and which 
end in lulling to sleep the essential 
fears which it is so necessary to keep 
alive. It will deliver us also from 
the tendentious definitions of Com- 
munism which take their specific 
color from the interests, egoisms, and 
prejudices involved. It will take us 
beyond the high-sounding ' words 
with which everyone is deluded, 
blinded, and bewildered, and which 
are the sorry currency of profes- 
sional 


dealers in obscurities, of 





fanatics of all sorts, and in a word, 
of all 
weaken, disfigure, and finally black 
out the notion of the truth. Let us 
understand this well: the struggle 


who, consciously or not. 


against Communism must be not a 
battle of words but a battle of ideas. 


Words Are Not Enough 

Secondly it means that we must 
wage a war that is positive and prac- 
tical. Anti-Communist declarations, 
so vehement, so inflamed, and so 
aggressively patriotic as they may 
be, are sometimes nothing but wind, 
and mere rhetoric has once 
solved a social problem. Communism 
is the bitter fruit of social injus- 
tice, and there is only one intelli- 


never 





FATHER LEVESQUE 


This article is a translation of 
the address given by Very Rev. 
Georges-Henri Levesque, O.P., at 
the closing banquet of the Fifth 
Industrial Relations Convention 


held in Quebec last April. 


Father Levesque is the Dean of 
the Faculty of Social Sciences at 
Laval University. His faculty in- 
cludes the departments of sociol- 
ogy, economics, and social work, 
as well as a social research center 
and an extension department, and 
is one of the most effective facul- 
ties of social science on this con- 
tinent. 

Father Levesque has played a 
leading part in the development of 
both the cooperative movement 
and the trade-union movement in 
Quebec, and has long been active 
in various forms of adult educa- 
tion. More recently he has served 
as a member of the Massey Com- 
mission. 

In April, 1948, Foop For 
THovucnt carried an article des- 
eribing the career of Father Leves- 
que. He was also featured in an 
article by Blair Fraser which ap- 
peared in Maclean’s on July 1, 1950. 











gent way to combat it, and that is 
to prevent it by doing away with 
its causes, which are the misery of 


the people, social injustice, economic 
insecurity, the exploitation of man 
by man, in a word—the unwhole- 
some conditions of the people’s life 
which constitute the most favorable 
breeding ground of the revolutionary 
microbe. 

We will never establish social 
justice by mere speeches; only acts, 
positive acts, prudently audacious 
acts, of reform in the life and social 
and economic structures of our 
society can save us from the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. It is 
only by these acts that we can 
recognize those who still fight for 
liberty and who have enough brains 
to repair their ship before the waves 
can swamp it, If those whose busi- 
ness it is, at all levels, to look after 
the common welfare do not have 
the courage to carry out, peacefully, 
the profound social and economic 
reforms demanded in the face of the 
fearsome and _ world-wide social 
revolution now transforming the 
contemporary world, then let them 
prepare themselves to answer, be- 
fore God and before history, for the 
catastrophes which their culpable 
omission will have prepared. Nega- 
tive anti-Communism is a_subter- 
fuge, a dodge, a reaction of the weak 
and the timorous. More, it is the 
least effective measure there is. The 
true anti-Communists are those who 
build the new society with bold pro- 
jects inspired by justice and love. 

The stakes here are too high and 
the values menaced by Marxism too 
great for us to let anti-Communism 
become a soporific or a mere tom- 
tom for election campaigns. 





FATHER LEVESQUE 


For Christians, Communism poses 
first of all a problem of conscience. 
The simple fact of its presence in 
the world, and its growing power 
over the earth, is a scandal which 
bears witness against them of duties 
unfulfilled, tasks unaccomplished, 
and a too easy surrender in the face 
of the true problems of their times. 


As at the Faculté des 
sciences sociales, precisely in order 
to fulfill our duty as members of a 


for us 


Catholic university, wishing to spare 
the Church and our country the evils 
which are today the sad lot of so 
many sections of the human family, 
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we are trying with the greatest pos- 
sible sincerity to have a thorough 
knowledge of Communism in order 
the better to combat it. We are 
especially endeavoring to forestall it, 
by searching, in full academic liberty, 
for the theoretical and _ practical 
solutions to social problems. Nothing 
shall stop us, neither slanders nor 
threats, no matter where they come 
from, for we are the children of 
Him Who told us not to hide our 
light under a bushel, and who said 
one day on the Mountain: “Blessed 
are those who hunger and _ thirst 


after justice, for they shall have their 
fill.” 
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How the Forums 


OR part of last season, through 

a happy combination of circum- 
stances, it was possible to have some 
special field work done for Citizens’ 
Forum in the province of Ontario. 
Mrs. Mary Baty joined the staff of 
the CAAE to undertake the job. And 
she made a report on her work at 
the Citizens’ 
May. 


story of this field experience was the 


Forum Conference in 


For some people, at least, the 


most interesting part of the day’s 


session. 


Orillia, Belle- 
ville, Brantford, and London — had 
been chosen for intensive work. Mrs. 
Baty made several visits to each of 
these towns, and_ there much 
checking back by letter. A few other 
centers, such as Ottawa, Kingston. 
and Barrie, were visited when there 


Four communities 


was 


was opportunity, and as many con- 

tacts as possible were made. 
Altogether, innumerable interviews 

individuals 


working in the wide field of “adult 
education”, 


were carried on with 


and with clubs. associ- 
The 


purpose, of course, was to find out 


ations, schools, and colleges. 


how much, and in what ways, Citi- 
and 
what can and should be done to make 
the program more useful and attrac- 
tive to listening groups and to organ- 


zens’ Forum is now being used 


izations. 


are Being Used 


There was, as expected, a good bit 
of discouragement. For one thing, 
the difficulty of securing skilled dis- 
cussion leaders was pointed out with 
a fair amount of frequency. “A poor 
leader can kill a group—and often 
has” was a complaint heard more 
than once. 


Then there was the familiar charge 
about the “over-organized” commun- 
ity, and the lament that all the de- 
mands fall on a few people, and these 
the ones most likely to be interested 
in Citizens’ Forum. 


Then, too, it was clear that a good 
many organizations, whose field of 
interest is well covered in Citizens’ 
lorum topics, still make no use at all 
of the program. This may be because 
they have been committed for years 
to one certain type of meeting and 
find it difficult to experiment. Or 
perhaps their programs are planned 
at national or provincial offices and 
almost no leeway is left for local 
initiative. 


But in spite of all this, the field 
work revealed that some extremely 
interesting things are being done with 
Citizens’ Forum, and that a few com- 
munities have worked out ideas which 
might be adopted much more widely. 


For instance, Brantford has set up 
a Citizens’ Forum “Striking Com- 
mittee’”—a group consisting of such 





representative citizens as the collegiate 
principal, the YMCA program secre- 
tary, a teacher, a minister, an engi- 
neer, and a personnel worker. The 
purpose of the Committee is to 
study the community use of Citizens’ 
Forum, and to tell 
about topics that are coming up 
which might be of specific interest 
to them. Last season, public meet- 
ings were organized around two of 
the broadcasts, “Teen-Agers—Free- 
dom or Licence?” and “Racial and 
Religious Prejudice—How Can We 
Combat It?” The 


course, went on 


organizations 


meetings, of 
with their own 
discussion when the broadcast period 
was over. 


Again, in Brantford, the Convenors 
of Religious Education in all the 
local Home and School Associations 
met to listen to and to discuss the 
broadcast on “Should there be Re- 
ligious Education in the Public 
Schools?” Apart from this one in- 
stance, it was found that the Home 
and School in Brantford make a 
fairly wide use of specific Citizens’ 
Forum topics for 


listening and 


discussion. 


In Belleville, the University 
Women’s Club arranged a meeting 
to hear the broadcast and discuss the 
topic, “Are Bureaucrats Running the 
Country?” The London  So-Ed 
two of their meetings 
around Forum broadcasts. The Oral 
Expression night course at the 
University of Toronto had its stu- 
dents listen to a particular Citizens’ 
Forum broadcast at home, and then 
made use of it as a basis for dis- 
cussion and speech training in the 
group. And these were just a few 
of the activities reported in the 


planned 
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There are still a few copies of the 
report on field werk in Ontario at 
the national office for those who 
are interested. 











field 


But perhaps the most interesting 
point mentioned in the report is the 
growing practice of making tape or 
wire recordings of Citizens’ Forum 
broadcasts. This is such an important 


towns where 


work was done. 


idea because a wire recording gets 
around the old difficulty that a 
broadcast takes place on one special 
evening and at one definite hour and 
can’t be repeated to suit the con- 
venience of a particular group or 
organization. 


If an club owns, 
or can rent, a wire recorder, a pers 
manent record 


association or 


of a broadcast can 
be made, and this can then be used 
at any later date, to meet any future 
need. 


A labor body in Toronto has 
followed such a plan and has re 
corded two broadcasts for the use 
of its locals. The senior students 
at Orillia Collegiate were able te 
meet in their Citizens’ Forum group 
on Fridays at noon, because they 
make wire recordings of the broad- 
casts so they can hear them at their 
own time. Belleville Collegiate junior 
history classes also used wire re 
cordings of several broadcasts and 
in this way got over the obstacle of 
the broadcast hour. 


It would seem that this inexpen- 
sive method of recording might be 


the solution for the considerable 
number of groups of one kind and 
another who would use Citizens’ 
Forum if the time suited them. 
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News Notes 


Harman for Chairman 
EONARD HARMAN was recently 
elected Chairman of the National 
Farm Forum Executive Committee. 
Mr. Harman replaces O. J. W. Shugg 
who resigned to devote full time to his 
duties as Director of Publicity for the 
Dairy Farmers of Canada. 

The Executive Committee consists 
of three members, one from each of 
Farm Forum’s national sponsors—Dr. 
E. A. Corbett, Director of the CAAE; 
A. R. Kemp, Supervisor of CBC's 
Farm Broadcasts; and Leonard Har- 
man, representing the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Agriculture. The Executive 
is a Committee of the National Farm 
Forum Board which consists of ten 
members representing the sponsors 
and the Farm Forums. Dr. H. H. 
Hannam, President of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, is Chair- 
man of the National Board. 

Since board members come from 
various parts of Canada, the National 
Board usually meets only twice a year. 
It delegates its authority between 
meetings to the Executive Committee, 
which meets on an average of once a 
month. In addition to its administra- 
tive function, the Executive Commit- 
tee acts in an editorial advisory capa- 
city to the National Farm Forum 
Office. 

The new Chairman, Leonard Har- 
man, has been active in Farm Forum 
from its earliest days, and was, in- 
deed, one of its founders. He was the 
first Provincial Farm Forum Secre- 


tary for Ontario, and was National 
Secretary in the 1942-43 season. 

Mr. Harman’s special contribution 
to Farm Forum was the “Neighbor 
Night” technique which he tried out 
first in the “Neighbor Night” study 
groups in his own community. The 
idea was borrowed from Antigonish 
and from the Ohio Farm Bureau and 
was adapted to Farm Radio Forum. 
By this method, small groups are 
formed at meetings so that no dis- 
cussion group has more than ten 
people. Everyone has a chance to 
take part. 

Mr. Harman has been on the staff 
of the United Cooperatives of Ontario 
for several years and is now Organiza- 
tion Manager. He is well known in 
adult education circles as he has 
served both as Chairman of the CAAE 
Executive and as Chairman of the 
Foop For THoucnt Editorial Board. 
New Secretaries 

As the Farm Forum season opens 
for 1950-51, the Provincial Offices are 
busy with organization plans. Four of 
the Provincial Secretaries are old- 
timers, three are new, and one is still 
to be appointed. 

The four “old-timers” are: Jim Mc- 
Fall of Alberta, Dave Robinson of 
Saskatchewan, Clare Burt of Ontario. 
and Marjorie Nicholson of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

The three new secretaries are: 
Allan Des Champs, British Columbia; 
Jim Davidson, Quebec; and Lincoln 
Dewar, Prince Edward Island. 





Manitoba has still to appoint a 
secretary. In Newfoundland, Dr. 
Florence O'Neill, Director of Adult 
Education, will be in charge of Farm 
Forum activities. 

@ Allan Des Champs is a native of 
British Columbia and has had experi- 
ence farming on a cattle ranch there, 
and on a general farm in Alberta. He 
went to the University of Manitoba and 
was graduated in agriculture in 1950. 
He is on the staff of the Extension 
Department, University of British 
Columbia. 

@ Jim Davidson comes from Ontario 
and is a graduate of the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College. His experience has 
included teaching at Knowlton, Quebec. 
extension work for the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College and the Saskatchewan 
Division of Adult Education, and local 
Farm Forum work in Quebec and 
Ontario. 


® Lincoln Dewar is a Prince Edward 
Islander in birth, education, and field of 
endeavor. He is a graduate of Prince 
of Wales College, has been. a teacher 
and a farmer. He has been very active 
in farm organization work and is Secre- 
tary of the P.E.I. Federation of Agri- 
culture. 

The National Secretary, Floyd 
Griesbach, will also be new to many 
people in adult education. He became 
National Secretary in May, 1950, re- 
placing the former Secretary, Joseph 
Galway. For the previous three years, 
Mr. Griesbach was Provincial Forum 
Secretary in Quebec. 


In Search of Facts 

Every year, Ruth McKenzie, Editor 
of Farm Forum Guide, enlists the co- 
operation of many people in securing 
material for the study articles in Farm 
Forum Guide. A great deal of help 
comes through correspondence, but 
the bulk of it is the result of personal 
interviews. 


FLOYD GRIiESBACH, National Farm 
Forum Secretary. 

In the past summer, Miss McKenzie 
visited Regina, Saskatoon, and Winni- 
peg, following the National Farm 
Forum conference in Brandon. She 
called on university professors and 
officials of farm organizations and 
government departments. 

In September, Miss McKenzie went 
to Montreal, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
Ottawa, and Guelph, in search of 
more material. The people she con- 
sulted included staff members of Me- 
Gill University, Macdonald College, 
and the OAC; officials of the Agri- 
cultural Institute of Canada, Cana- 
dian Federation of Agriculture, Cana- 
dian Forestry Association, National 
Film Board, and Federal Departments 
of Agriculture, Finance, 
Mines and Resources. 


Labour, 


All these people give generously of 
their time and help, Miss McKenzie 
says, and contribute greatly to the 
value of Farm Forum Guide. 














‘Here and There 








PERSONNEL NOTES 

@ Ricnarp MacDonarp, formerly 
Coordinator of Cultural Activities 
for the province of Alberta, has be- 
come the first permanent Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Dominion Drama 
Festival at its recently established 
headquarters in Ottawa. 


@ Mr. BLAKE MAcKENzIE has been 
appointed Coordinator of Cultural 
Activities in Alberta. to succeed Mr. 


MacDonald. 


@ Dr. ANDREW STEWART has been 
appointed President of the University 
of Alberta, to succeed Dr. Robert 
Newton who has retired. 


®@ Dr. W. S. Wattace, University of 
Toronto Librarian, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Library Asso- 
ciation for the coming year at its 
conference held in Montreal 
June. 


last 


® Rev. Nectson CHApPPEL, who has 
been Secretary of the Department of 
Christian Education in the Canadian 
Council of Churches for the past five 
years, leaves for New York on 
November 1, to become Associate 
General Secretary of the John Milton 
Society for the blind. Dr. Milton T. 
Stauffer, the present general secre- 
tary, plans to retire in the near 
future. The John Milton Society is 
the official body representing the 
Protestant Churches in the United 
States and Canada for providing 
religious education materials in 
Braille for the blind. Mr. Chappel 


has been a member of the Executive 


Council of the CAAE and was for- 
merly a member of the editorial 
board of Foop For THoucnur. 


® H. K. Hurron recently resigned as 
director of the Department of Exten- 
sion at Queen’s University to take 
postgraduate work at the Department 
of Education, Penn State College. 


@ Jean-PrerRE HOULE recently join- 
ed the staff of the Canadian Citizen- 
ship Council as Assistant Director. 
Mr. Houle was prominently associated 
with the Quebec Association for Adult 
Education, particularly in the radio 
program “Les Idees en Marche”. He 
will be responsible for the French 
language work of the Council, and 
will also serve as Executive Secretary 
of the Committee on Group Relations 
in Canada. 


GROUP RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
The Committee on Group Relations 
which, since its inception, has been 
the joint responsibility of the Can- 
adian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion and the Société canadienne 
d’Enseignement postscolaire, is now 
installed in the office of the Canadian 
Citizenship Council in Ottawa. How- 
ever, the CAAE and the SCEP re- 


main as sponsors. 


The Committee is at work in the 
field of tensions and discrimination 
affecting ethnic and religious groups. 
Its major effort last spring was the 
development of an educational cam- 
paign on the need for fair employ- 
ment practices legislation. A pamph- 





let on this subject has been issued 
recently, as well as a leaflet on the 
work and aims of the Committee. 


INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY 

A very valuable reference book 
has been issued by Unesco’s Educa- 
tion Clearing House in Paris. It is 
the International Directory of Adult 
Education (Draft Edition, April, 
1950). This volume mimeo- 
graphed, and runs to some 373 pages. 
It is to be replaced in August, 1951, 
by a printed edition. 


is 


The first section describes inter- 
national governmental organizations: 
the second, non-governmental cr- 
ganizations; the third, national move- 
ments. For each country there is an 
introductory statement, a section on 
organizations and agencies, with 
addresses wherever possible, and 
finally a bibliography. It is a re- 
markably complete and concise study, 
considering the complexity of the 
material to be covered. The CAAE 
has a few copies which are available 
on request. 


THE CIIA 

At the present time when interest 
in international affairs is increasing, 
it is opportune to call attention to 
the services provided by the 
Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. This is the only Canadian 


body with both a_ research and 


public education program dealing 
exclusively with international affairs. 
In addition to publishing books by 
outstanding authorities, it also pub- 


lishes IJnternational Journal, the 
“Contemporary Affairs” booklets, 
and the “Behind the Headlines” 
pamphlets. The CIIA National Refer- 


ence Library supplies lists of material 
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on special subjects on request, and 
will loan books, pamphlets, and press 
clippings for research purposes. The 
recently published “Report on the 
Work of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs for the fiscal 
year 1949-1950” gives further details. 
It is available on request from the 
CIITA, 230 Bloor Street West, 


Toronto. 


NEW LABOR MINISTER 


Members of the CAAE were 
pleased to note the appointment of 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg to the impor- 
tant post of federal Minister of 
Labor. Mr. Gregg was president of 
the University of New Brunswick 
before he resigned to become 
federal Minister of Fisheries. Later 
he served as Minister of Veterans’ 


Affairs. 


Mr. Gregg has been an active 
member of the CAAE for many 
years. He worked on the commission 
that studied problems of leadership 
in adult education at Queen’s in 
1946, and he is at present a member 
of the National Council of the CAAE, 
and of the national Committee on 
Personnel in Adult Education. 


WORLD ASSEMBLY OF YOUTH 
The World Assembly of Youth 


held its second Council meeting in 
August of this year at Istanbul, Tur- 
key. Delegates from twenty-nine 
countries (four from Canada) were 
present to launch a program for this 
newly formed organization. Although 
the World Assembly of Youth — 
“WAY”—has only been in existence 
for year, its formal establish- 
ment as a world organization in 
Brussels in 1949 was the culmina- 


one 





tion of several years of work on the 
part of interested 
throughout the world. 


youth leaders 


According to its charter, mem- 
bership in WAY is through national 
coordinating youth 


groups, not directly through national 


committees of 


organizations, and membership is 


open equally to sovereign states and 
colonial dependencies. Thus British 
Guiana casts a vote in equal strength 
with Great Britain. This is a unique 
feature of the organization which, 
while giving reality to the concept 
of a world community and adding 
the 
nevertheless, a 


richness and strength to dis- 


cussions, creates, 
series of administrative and other 
problems. It is interesting to note 
that in these early days of organiza- 
tion the work of WAY is headed by 
a Canadian. Maurice Sauvé of 
Montreal, who has been doing post- 
graduate work at the London School 
of Economics, and is now continu- 
ing his studies in Paris, became the 
first president of WAY at the foun- 
ders’ meeting in Brussels, and this 
summer at Istanbul was returned to 
office with the unanimous support of 
every member country. 


From the day of the impressive 
Opening, attended by state and dip- 
lomatic officials, until the closing 
Session, there was a persistent de- 
mand, shared by all delegates, for 
a program of action. Help to under- 
developed became _ the 
dominant theme with emphasis upon 
fundamental education. With con- 
tinuing and urgent pleas from the 
representatives of colonial _ terri- 
tories, it was agreed that the help 
given to underdeveloped countries 
must be on the basis of self-help, 


countries 


free of offensive patronage, and 


adapted to the needs of the country. 


Inter- 
organize a 


that the 
should 


It was agreed 


Office 


series of regional conferences and 


national 


seminars within the underdeveloped 
countries on the basis of leadership 
training schemes: and that national 
should 
vidual projects such as the adoption 


committees sponsor _ indi- 
of a school or village and the col- 


lection of school supplies. 


Through the courtesy of the Tur- 
kish government, the meetings were 
held in the luxurious quarters of a 
former Sultan’s Delegates 
were housed in a technical college 
and transported to the palace each 
day under the proud escort of the 
Turkish motorcycle police. 


Turkish hospitality knew no 
bounds. In addition to a heavy 
schedule of meetings official 
receptions, special events were 
to give the delegates an 
insight into the cultural background 
of this swiftly progressing nation. 
Guides and _ interpreters 
hand at all hours to conduct sight- 
seeing tours. No effort was spared 
not only to make the conference a 
success, but to provide an oppor- 
tunity for visitors to become ac- 
quainted with this ancient and 
beautiful city, which the revered 
Atatiirk has described as “The Jewel 
of the Turkish Fatherland, the Idol 
of the Nation”. 


palace. 


and 


planned 


were on 


It is only in recent months that 
Canada has established machinery 
for cooperation with WAY. An ap- 
peal will be made to Canadian youth 
to support this organization. In the 
meantime, the eyes of many coun- 








MRS. CLARE CLARK, who represented the 
Canadian Committee on Youth Services at the 
WAY conference in Turkey, has recently joined 
the staff of the CAAE as Secretary of the 


Joint Planning Commission. 


tries are turned hopefully toward 
Canada, as a young and energetic 
nation, richly endowed and one of 


the world’s most favored lands. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


® Last August a four-day workshop 
was held to consider the topics of 
majority 


and minority groups in 
Canada, the social, cultural and psy- 
chological bases of prejudice, and 
what we can do about prejudice. 
General in which all 65 
workshop members met together, 
were conducted by Dr. G. Gordon 
Brown, Anthropologist, University 
of Toronto; small group discussions, 
dealing with Native Indians, Doukho- 
bours, Canadian Orientals, Jewish 
people, French 


sessions, 


Canadians, were 
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leaders and 
resource More than _ half 
the time spent the small 
groups, and judging by the com- 
ments elicited by means of post meet- 
ing reaction forms, this method of 
procedure was generally felt to be 
more effective the usual 
of plus question 
The Workshop was spon- 
sored by the Department of Univer- 
sity Extension in cooperation with 
the Inter-Racial Relations Committee 
of the United Nations 
Vancouver Branch. 


staffed by discussion 
pers¢ ns. 


was in 


than 
method lectures 


periods. 


Association, 


® The Extension Department of the 
University of British Columbia has 
prepared number of — special 
courses for the fall season which will 
take the form of discussion 
workshops. Under “Parent Educa- 
tion” there will be courses on “Child 
Psychology for Parents”, “Marriage 
and Family Life”, “Pre-School Edu- 
cation”, and “Understanding Adoles- 
cents”. Under “The Arts” the 
courses include “Acting”, “Modern 
“Art Appreciation”, 
“Music Appreciation”, and “Publie 
Speaking”. Under “Current Affairs” 
the topics are “Know Your Govern- 
ment’, 


a 


group 


Literature”, 


“Dominion-Provincial Rela- 
tions”, “Credit Unions”, “Citizens? 
Forum”, and “Farm Forum”. 

In 


group 


to the discussion 
the Extension De- 
partment offers a wide variety of 


addition 


courses, 


courses covering English, Languages, 
Music, Fine Arts and Handicrafts, 
The Home, Business, and Agricul- 
ture. The calendar giving full details 
on evening classes may be obtained 
from the Department of Extension, 








University of British Columbia, 


Vancouver, B.C. 


QUEBEC 


A new development in adult edu- 
cation in Quebec was the appoint- 
ment, on September 1, of Mr. Thomas 
Pickup, B.A., as secretary for the 
Eastern Townships. This marks the 
re-opening of the center in Lennox- 
ville which was closed when the 
Adult Education Service was moved 
to Macdonald College in 1943. Mr. 
Pickup will work under a committee 
which includes representatives from 
Bishop University and Macdonald 
College. The new secretary was born 
in England, farmed in Western 
Canada until the war, and took his 
degree at McGill as a veteran student. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


© The Report of the Division of 
Adult Education for the period from 
July, 1949, to June, 1950, has re- 
cently been issued in mimeographed 
form. This gives a comprehensive 
survey of the various activities car- 
ried on during the year, and should 


be of interest to those who want 


information about developments in 
Canada’s newest province. It 
be obtained from Dr. 
O’Neill, Director of Adult Education, 
Department of Education, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 


may 
Florence 


©The Adult Education School at 
Buchans, Newfoundland, this year 
completed its most successful season 
with increased enrollment, greater 
interest, and more completed courses 
than ever before. A 60-page annual 
report entitled Further Education has 


been published and is available by 
writing to George Thomas, at 
Buchans. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


® Fifty teachers took the course in 
Adult Education at the Nova Scotia 
Summer School for Teachers, this 
year. 


@ The third annual Summer Vaca- 
tion School in Drama and Music was 
held at Hubbards, N.S., for ten days 
in August. Thirty-two community 
representatives came to the school this 
year. 


®@ A three-day Conference on Films 
and Adult Education was held at Crys- 
tal Cliffs, Antigonish, in September. 
The conference was attended by repre- 
sentatives of Film Councils, National 
Film Board, Home and School Asso- 
ciations, Departments of Education, 
Health, Agriculture of the Provincial 
Government, and the St. F. X. Exten- 
sion Department. 


® The Division of Adult Education 
in Nova Scotia has a new report on 
methods and materials in elementary 
education for adults. Miss Florence 
Gaynor, specialist in Basic English 
methods, has just completed a study 
of needs in this field. Nova Scotia 
has previously done a good deal of 
pioneering in this work, adapting 
methods and materials which were 
successfully used with the armed 
forces in war-time. Miss Gaynor was 
working with Guy Henson and 
Charles Topshee, Director and Assis- 
tant Director of the Division, while 
on loan from the Canadian Citizen- 
ship Council. 





> How to solve the problems 
revealed by the film survey. 


Film Services In Canada (2) 


By Stanley Rands 


1. Print Supply 

The study revealed that the 
greatest single barrier to a further 
increase in the quality of film use is 
the limited supply of readily available 
prints. The rapidity with which 
library and depot facilities have 
been developed has outrun the ex- 
pansion of film supply. The result 
is that a relatively large number of 
communities have access to some 
films but a majority of these com- 
munities have ready access to only 
a very limited number and range of 
films. Availability to local groups 
has been increased by the rotation of 
deposits of films from one library 
to another, joint purchasing by 
of libraries, inter-library 
loan arrangements, and the deposit 
of prints in local libraries for periods 
of time by the National Film Society 
and the National Film Board. 
Despite the effectiveness of these and 
other arrangements designed to 
achieve the maximum use of avail- 
able prints, the local supply con- 
tinues to be inadequate for a large 
proportion of film-using centers. 


groups 


Assistance from outside the com- 
munity, chiefly from the NFB and to 
a lesser extent from the NFS, played 
a large part in developing the local 
libraries, but such help becomes 
relatively less adequate as the demand 
increases. The NFB, because of the 
limitations of its budget, is no longer 
able to deposit prints on extended 


loan except in the case of films which 
are used on rural circuit programs 
and are subsequently made available 
for loan libraries. This source of 
supply, although not decreasing in 
total volume, has come to be of less 
value to the individual library be- 
cause of the larger number of 
libraries which now share them, and 
because the locally operated rural 
circuits which have now been 
developed, require the prints for 
longer periods of time. This means 
that the majority of NFB productions 
are now only available to 
libraries by purchase, and 


local 
those 


which are used on circuits are only 
available for loan to libraries eighteen 
months or two years after a film is 
released. 


Many local libraries regularly 
order from a provincial library or 
from the NFS those films which are 
specifically desired by community 
groups and are not available locally. 
This method of supplementing local 
film supply is sound in principle but 
limited in usefulness because the 
provincial library or the Film Society 
hold only one print of most titles and 
therefore must frequently make 
substitutions. Many local groups 
have become discouraged im their 
attempts to use films in their pro- 
grams because it is so difficult to 
obtain a specific title for a given date. 


A number of local libraries have 
enlarged their film supply by member- 








NFS, which entitles 
libraries to the loan of 
groups of films for periods of several 
months. 


ship in the 
member 


These deposits have not 
proven entirely satisfactory because 
they do not provide sufficient choice 
in subject matter. This is a situation 
which the Society cannot remedy 
without grants-in-aid because the 
only films which it is now able to 
provide in extended loan units are 
those which have been made available 
to the Society without charge. 

The share of film supply provided 
from local funds has increased con- 
siderably over the past few years. 
This has been due to the increased 
number and strength of film councils, 
and an increase in the number of 
public libraries and other municipal 
bodies budgeting for film purchase. 
In some cases, local organizations 
and business firms have purchased 
films on subjects in which they have 
a particular interest and have de- 
posited them with the local library 
for general community use. In the 
country as a local film 
libraries —- and especially public 
libraries are increasing their 
volume of film purchases at a healthy 
rate. 


Ww hole, 


In very few centers, however. 


are local film budgets great enough 
to meet the expanding demand of 
film-using groups, and there con- 
tinues to be a need for relatively 


complete provincial and national 
film libraries. 

The aspect of the 
deficient film supply still prevailing 
in most Canadian communities is its 
effect on the film-using habits of 
local organizations. Effective film 
use, planned to accomplish specific 
purposes in 
munity 


most serious 


educational or com- 


programs, becomes a habit 


only when organizations discover 
that there are films which are useful 
for their particular purposes. This 
discovery is not made unless a fairly 
wide range of film subjects is 
accessible. On the other hand, an 
organization which has discovered 
the effectiveness of using a selected 
film for a given purpose is soon dis- 
couraged from purposeful film use if 
the desired films are not available 
locally, and if substitutions are made 
when an order is sent to the provincial 
or national library. The experience 
reported by local groups makes it 
clear that unless means are found to 
improve the print-supply situation 
substantially, many groups will not 
advance beyond the stage of using 
films merely to entertain or to fill in 
time in a program, and other groups 
will use films rarely because they are 
interested only in films which they 
can integrate into their educational 
programs. 


Toward Better Film Supply 

Since the basic problem in distri- 
bution was found to be the limited 
film supply, most of the recommenda- 
tions made in the chapter on “Distri- 
bution Facilities” concern it. The 
steps recommended to improve film 
supply concern national, provincial, 
and local bodies since it is apparent 
that the problem must be tackled at 
all levels simultaneously if adequate 
solutions are to be found. It is 
recommended that national organi- 
zations supplement the suppy of films 
available to community groups by 
purchasing prints of subjects in their 
interest fields and distributing them 
through the film libraries. A number 
of national organizations have begun 
this practice with apparently satisfac- 





tory results. 


To ensure that films 
offered for distribution in this manner 
reach standards of 
accuracy and objectivity, it was felt 
that they should be graded by a 
Code of Standards. 

It is that a 
plete national circulating film library 
be developed so that all types of 
organizations may have a source from 


satisfactory 


recommended com- 


which to obtain films not available 
locally or provincially. Such a 
library cannot be built up out of its 
own revenue but requires subsidy by 
federal and provincial governments. 
It was felt that since the NFS has 
performed this service within the 
limitations of its financial resources, 
and since under its new charter as the 
Canadian Film Institute it is being 
re-organized into a broadly repre- 
sentative body, it should be given 
consideration as the organization to 
assume this responsibility and to re- 
ceive the necessary grants. 
Because of the valuable service 
provided by the special libraries 
built up by the Department of 
National Health and Welfare and 
circulated through the NFS, it is pro- 
posed that other federal government 
departments be asked to appropriate 
funds for the establishment of 
specialized sections of the national 
film library in the subject fields for 
It is 
NFB 


which they have responsibility. 


also recommended that the 


A scene from “Le Cure du Village”, 
a recent Quebec Productions’ film. 


budget be inereased in order that it 
may place prints of its new produc- 
tion in local film libraries. At the 
provincial level it was felt that the 
most important contribution would be 
the establishment, in provinces which 
do not already have them, of pro- 
vincial film libraries with budgets 
sufficient to purchase and maintain a 
wide range of film subjects and addi- 
tional prints of the subjects in greatest 
demand. At the same time, steps 
should be taken by local communities 
to increase the budgets of their own 
film libraries in order that a wider 
range of film subjects may be avail- 
able locally. 
this done are by 
contributions to the film library from 
the film-using groups and from public 
spirited individuals, 


Some of the ways in 


which has been 


firms, and 
organizations; by direct grants from 
municipal budgets; and by the in- 
clusion of a film-purchase fund in 
the budgets of 
such as 


municipal bodies, 


public libraries, school 


boards, and recreation commissions. 


To meet the need for joint planning 
and coordinated effort in the rapidly 
developing field of the non-theatrical 
film. it was proposed that a national 
film coordinating and planning body 
be developed, with adequate repre- 
sentation of all interested groups. In 
reorganizing itself into the Canadian 
Film Institute, the NFS proposes to 
undertake such a function and to offer 








appropriate representation to all 


organizations concerned with film 
use. 

A national archive and reference 
film library was also recommended, 
to include each film produced for 
circulation in Canada and significant 
films from other countries. It might 
be developed either by the National 
Library or by the NFB. Such a 
library should work out exchange 
arrangements with other film-produc- 
ing countries. 


2. Research and Information 

Local groups indicated that infor- 
mation services rank second only to 
film supply among the factors deter- 
mining the extent and quality of film 
use. Information about films and film 
services is now disseminated in many 
forms by many agencies and through 
all the media. Questionnaire replies 
showed that 
aware of the means now available for 
obtaining information about films, 
and that present information services 
are not being fully used. At the same 
time groups which are making use 
of most forms of film information felt 


many groups are not 


that these are not yet adequate and 
that many of them are not of high 
enough standard. 


On the basis of needs expressed by 
film-using groups, the committee 
recommended that producing and dis- 
tributing agencies give more attention 
to cataloguing standards, indicate in 
catalogue listings the type of audience 
for which the film is intended, and 
issue complete information sheets on 
each new film released. It recom- 
mended also that a union catalogue in 
the form of cards with subject classi- 
fication be undertaken as soon as the 
financial support can be found, and 


that a directory listing all film cata- 
logues and subject lists be prepared 
for wide distribution to film-using 
It was felt that national and 
provincial organizations should issue 
film study guides and subject lists in 
their areas of interest. 


groups. 


The most important conclusion in 
connection with information services 
was that these can only be provided 
completely and effectively by a na- 
tional information center with over- 
all responsibility and adequate finan- 
cial resources. Such a center could be 
financed in part by direct fees from 
participating organizations, but past 
experience has indicated that it cannot 
be properly maintained on a self-sup- 
porting basis. It is therefore recom- 
mended that federal and provincial 
governments make available to the or- 
ganization operating the center suf- 
ficient additional sums to ensure ef- 
ficient information services in all sub- 
ject areas, 

Adequate film information can be 
provided only if there is sufficient re- 
search of high quality. The report 
describes some of the excellent re- 
search projects which have already 
been carried out in Canada but con- 
cludes that a central research unit, 
well equipped and well staffed, is 
needed to coordinate the product of 
all research currently being done, and 
to do such original work as is neces- 
sary to fill the gaps. The objective 
would be to assemble at one place 
complete data on all films. Since the 
most extensive film-source research so 
far carried out in Canada has been 
that done by the National Film Board, 
it is recommended that the Board be 
asked to expand its “master cata- 
logue” section sufficiently to consti- 





A scene from 


“Mouvement Per- 


petuel”, Claude Jutras’ amateur 


award-winning film. 


tute such a research center. and that 
it make the accummulated data avail- 
able to the public, possibly through a 


non-governmental information center. 


3. Evaluation 

A special form of film information 
service is that known as the evalua- 
tion. An evaluation is an addition to 
a normal catalogue listing. It is a 
judgment as to what purpose (or pur- 
poses) the film was meant to serve 
(or can serve), what groups are most 
likely to find it of value, at what edu- 
cational levels it can or cannot be 
used, how it may be presented and 
utilized for best effectiveness, and to 
what degree it is a good film presen- 
tation of the subject. Evaluations are 
usually prepared by committees which 
include specialists in the subject with 
which the film deals, and also repre- 
sentatives of the kind of group to 
which the film might be useful. 

Today film evaluation services are 
provided to Canadian film users in 
some ten major subject areas, such as 
health, medicine, physical fitness and 
recreation, adult education, industry, 
and children’s interests. A number of 
these projects are described in the 
report. 


The questionnaire returns indicated 
that the present film evaluation ser- 
vices are not yet being fully used but 
that the groups which do use them 


The com- 
that an over-all 
evaluation service for Canadian film 
Because of the 
number of films that apply to several 
subject fields, this service should in- 
clude a system of index and cross 
reference. It was felt important that 
the agency which undertakes to coor- 
dinate evaluation should 
secure the participation of national 
and provincial organizations in their 
particular interest fields. 


find them a valuable aid. 
mittee concluded 


users is desirable. 


services 


4. Methods of Film Use 

A Home School 
ported : “Recently our film convenor 
had planned a meeting for many 
weeks ahead around a requested film, 
and had a discussion outline ready. 
When the film finally came, it was a 
substitute, and was really useless for 


and group re- 


. . Our use of films as 
program material is discouraged.” 
This comment was one of many which 
pointed up the connection between 
film supply and quantity of film use. 
A high standard of educational film 
use is only possible if the group can 
depend on getting the right film on 
the date desired. 


our purpose ° 


If the groups covered in the survey 
are typical, there is still a relatively 
small amount of high quality use in 
Canada. Besides inadequate film sup- 
ply, the reasons indicated were lack of 











The full report on “Film Services 
in Canada”, which runs to 110 
mimeographed pages, is available 
from the CAAE, The price is 50 


cents. 











information as to what films are avail- 
able and where and how to obtain 
them, lack of suitable utilization aids, 
and the absence of training in film use 
methods. The committee concluded 
that if the proposals made for im- 
proving film supply and information 
and evaluation services were carried 
out, the quality of film use would im- 
prove greatly. In addition there is 
clearly a need for measures aimed 
directly at a more widespread knowl- 
edge of utilization methods, such as 
training courses in functions of films 
and principles of use, handbooks on 
training and duties of operators and 
on principles and methods of effective 
film use, demonstrations of good film 
use at conferences and conventions, 
and the appointment of film officers in 
national, provincial, and local orga- 
nizations. 

It is in the field of utilization that 
the non-theatrical film presents the 
greatest challenge to organizations 
with educational purposes. The great 
potential value of the medium for a 
wide range of educational and com- 
munity purposes has heen demon- 
strated; the groundwork has been laid 
and the mechanics developed by 
which it is at the disposal of thou- 
sands of groups; it remains now for 
the organizations to which it can be 
of service to take on the task of apply- 
ing it effectively 


5. Film Production 
Here the major problem is to bring 
a closer relation between the interests 


of film producers and the need of film 
users. Specifically, what steps can be 
taken to bring about a greater volume 
of production, and to ensure produc- 
tion of those films which are most 
needed ? 

As factual background, an account 
is given of the various means by 
which films are produced in Canada 
at the present time: governmental, 
commercial, and amateur. Canada is 
one of the few countries in which both 
state-supported and _privately-spon- 
sored film production are maintained 
in the educational, documentary, and 
general-information types of film. 

Government production is carried 
on at all three levels: federal, provin- 
cial, and municipal. Much the greatest 
volume is federal, but most of the 
provincial governments, and an in- 
creasing number of municipal govern- 
ments, are now making films either 
directly or through commercial pro- 
ducers. On the national level, govern- 
ment film-making policy is defined by 
the National Film Act, with the great 
proportion of production carried out 
by the National Film Board. Roughly 
half of the Board’s production has 
been commissioned by other govern- 
ment departments, and half has been 
financed from its own budget. Efforts 
are made to determine the needs of 
the audiences, and the producers, both 
government and commercial, are 
anxious to have access to a more com- 
plete and systematic expression of the 


film needs of the Canadian people. 


The thirty-odd commercial produc- 
tion units in Canada range in size 
from one man with a camera or re- 
cording equipment to an industrial 
concern employing 174 people in pro- 
duction, laboratories, and sales. Ap- 





proximate total employment in the in- 
dustry is 400 people. The eight firms 
which completed questionnaires (out 
of thirty-two 
unanimous in reporting a larger pro- 
duction program in 1949 than in the 
previous year, and in forecasting an 
increase in commercial film produc- 
tion in the future. Despite this opti- 
mism, the producers expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the amount of en- 
couragement being given to commer- 
cial production by the present system 
of film distribution. They asserted 
that the resources of sponsored film 
making in Canada have scarcely been 
touched and that film libraries and 
councils are depriving film users of 
an important source of new films by 
their reluctance to distribute films 
containing advertising. 

Toward More and Better Films 

Film users show general approval 
and in many cases enthusiasm for the 
films now being produced in Canada. 
But at the same time an almost urgent 
need was found for more films suited 
to the needs of the users. On the basis 
of the opinions expressed by com- 
munity 


circularized) were 


groups, national organiza- 
tions, and educational agencies, as 
well as both commercial and Film 
Board producers, the committee made 
a number of recommendations toward 
securing more films directly suited to 
user needs. It recommended that the 
budget appropriation to the Film 
Board for film and filmstrip produc- 
tion be increased, and that the govern- 
ment also make more use of commer- 
cial producers to develop the coun- 
try’s total production capacities. 
Toward increasing the volume of 
sponsored film production, the com- 
mittee recommended the removal of 
the sales tax on sponsored films and 


the import duties on production 


equipment. 

Steps are proposed by which organ- 
izations and film-using groups may 
help to stimulate a greater volume of 
production and to ensure that produc- 
tion planning is geared to user needs. 
These include: systematic canvassing 
by national the 
groups they represent to determine 
priority of film needs; the pooling of 
effort of a number of organizations to 


organizations of 


sponsor production on subjects of 
common interest; accurate recording 
by using groups of audience size and 
reactions in order that adequate re- 
ports may be made to sponsors as an 
incentive to further production. 

The most far-reaching recommen- 
dation was that a clearing house be 
set up to bring together sponsors, pro- 
ducers, government, and film-using 
organizations under the auspices of a 
disinterested non-commercial an d 
The clear- 
would provide for a 
pooling of all information as 
to productions needed, summarize 
the information and make it available 
to all agencies concerned, including 
producers (government and commer- 
cial) and potential sponsors (firms, 


non-government body. 


ing house 


organizations, and government de- 
partments). It would also inform user 
groups about films in production, pro- 
mote the production of the films 
needed, and seek to maintain educa- 
tional standards of production par- 
ticularly in sponsored films. Such a 
clearing house would be a natural ex- 
tension of the cooperative relation- 
ships which have characterized non- 
theatrical film development in Can- 
ada, and could be of immense value 
to all agencies concerned, as well as 
to the Canadian public. 
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NEW FILM ILLUMINATES 
PROBLEM OF RACE HATRED 


No Way Out: 20th Century-Fox: 

feature-length 

No Way Out is a misnomer. This 
film deals with the desperately dif- 
ficult problem of white-Negro rela- 
tionships in America——deals with it 
honestly and nakedly—without mask- 
ing its baffling complexities. But 
there are possible solutions and these 
are not slighted in the film. This is 
no hymn of despair. It is a gripping 
clinical examination of discrimina- 
tion in all its ugliness and how it can 
be met. Filmically, and dramatically, 
it is even more compelling than 
splendid recent films dealing 
the same subject. 


other 
with 
One could wish 
that the focus might have been on 
the more usual day-to-day expres- 
sions of prejudice rather than center 
on pathological hatred, for then it 
would have even more meaning for 
each of us. But it has a thesis and 
examines a problem which none of 
us can escape. 


In Chicago this film has been 
banned. In New York it has won 
several awards. In Canada let us 
hope that thousands will see and 
study its message. Why not trv a 
“Film Forum”—plan to see the film 
in small groups and its 
implication afterwards? 


discuss 


J.R.K. 


40 


FILMS ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


A series of fine films and film- 
strips has just been completed 
under the direction of Judith Craw- 
ley of Crawley Films, for McGraw- 
Hill. These materials have been 
planned to supplement a text book 
by Dr. Elizabeth Hurlock used in 
colleges and parent education classes. 
The films deal with principles of 
child development, emotions, physical 
care, and social development. 


SOME RECENT FILMS 


Date of Birth: NFB, 17 min.—A tribute 
to the high standards of productivity 
and reliability of the older worker. 
Also a plea for employers not to dis- 
criminate against the older worker in 
hiring a staff. 


Old Songs, Young Hearts: NFB, 11 min. 
—The activities of one of the most 
interesting adult-education programs 
in Canada, the famed L’Ordre de Bon 
Temps (See Food For Thought, April. 
1949). How a group of young people 
find recreation in discovering and 
reviving an old French song. 


Sight and Sound: NFB, 11 min.—A Can- 
ada Carries On feature dealing with 
the possibilities and achievement of 
audio-visual materials in education. 
This film is just an introduction, not 
a detailed treatment of its subject, 
prepared originally for theatrical 
audiences. 


A Friend at the Door: NFB, 27 min. 
The story of British Columbia’s mobile 
welfare services which are taken to the 
people of the province wherever they 
live—by car, train, boat, plane, dog 





team, horseback. This is welfare work 
that is exciting and practical, a direct 
antithesis of some stereotypes about 
the “social worker”. 


The Gentle Art of Film Projection: 
NFB, 10 min.—A film which portrays 
the best methods of projecting films 
and discusses good showmanship. 


Local 100: NFB—The history § and 
growth of Canadian trade unions and 


the role of a union in Canadian life. 


On Stage: NFB, 27 min.—The amateur 
theater in Canada, and the develop- 
ment of amateur dramatic societies. 


Tomorrow Begins Today: UN Film 
Board, 12 min.—An_ international 
group of students visit the UN head- 
quarters at Lake Success to learn 
exactly what the United Nations does 
and what hope there is for overcoming 
the obstacles of political disagreement. 
UN activities all over the world are 
shown as a partial answer to this key 
question. 


nited Nations at Work: UN Film 
Board, 21 min.—This film is focused 
on one of the most successful activities 
of UN, the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund, 
how it has operated, and the effect it 
has had on the lives of war orphans in 
Europe. 


Historic Highway — Upper Canada, 

Historic Highway — Lower Canada: 
NFB, color—Two films that recall some 
of the most exciting scenes in Canada’s 
history, providing a tour of battle- 
fields, old fortifications, and sites of 
early explorations. 


FILM INSTITUTE 


The Ontario Association of Film 
Councils held its second annual in- 
stitute on “Films for Community 
Leadership” in the Department of 
Extension at Queen’s University on 


August 6-10, in cooperation with 
Community Programmes and _ the 
National Film Board. The Institute 
was conducted by J. R. Kidd, assisted 
by Moira Armour of Teaching Aids 


Toronto, E. L. Gibson of 
Toronto, and E. R. Crawford of 
Stratford, Ont. Teachers, business 
men, ministers, and other community 


Centre. 


leaders from all over the province 
participated. 


FILM BOARD REORGANIZED 


On October 2, Hon. R. H. Winters. 
Minister of 
nounced the appointment of a new 
National Film Board, completing 
the reorganization which was started 


Reconstruction,  an- 


a year ago. The new Board con- 
sists partly of senior civil servants 
and partly of persons with no other 
governmental connections. It has no 
minister among its members, but is 
responsible to the cabinet through 


Mr. Winters. 


Mr. W. A. Irwin, who became film 
this 
chairman of the board. Other gov- 
are A. D. P. 
Under-Secretary of State 
Affairs; Arthur Mac- 
Namara, Deputy Minister of Labor, 


commissioner early year, is 


ernmental members 
Heeney, 
for External 


and Charles Stein, Under-Secretary 
of State. The 
members are Charles 


non-governmental 
S. Band of 
Toronto, chairman of the board of 
Gutta Percha Rubber Company: Dr. 
A. W. Trueman, president of the 
University of New Brunswick: Gra- 
of Montreal, 
playwright, and producer 


tien Gelinas actor, 
(better 
known by his stage name of Frido- 
lin); Mrs. A. L. Caldwell, Saskatoon, 
vice-president of the National Coun- 
cil of Women; and Stuart Keate of 
Victoria, B.C.. the 


Daily Times. 


publisher of 




















Adult Education in the USSR 


Public Opinion in Soviet Russia, by 
Alex Inkeles. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. (Oxford 
University Press), 1950, 379 pp.: 
$6.75. 

This is a study of mass persuasion 
in the nation that, outside of Hitler’s 
Germany, has paid the most deter- 
mined and attention to 
the art and science of propaganda. 
If you are one who feels that we 
must not be contaminated by any 
ideas or contact with the Soviet 
Union (and a number of Canadians 
have so argued) don’t read any 
further. If you believe on the other 
hand that, come what may, it will 
be in the best self-interest of Can- 
adians to try and understand the 


consistent 


Russians, then this is a most impor- 
tant document. 


In a real sense this is a 
study of Russian adult education, 
adult education with just one imgre- 
dient missing—freedom. The author 
is a sociologist on the staff of the 
Harvard University Russian Re- 
search Center. The present book is 
the first report in a series of studies 
of contemporary Russia. Inkeles has 
been listening regularly to and 
studying Soviet short-wave radio 
programs for the past five years. 
Latterly he has given equal atten- 
tion to the Soviet press, to a unique 
organized program of “oral agi- 
tation,” and to Soviet movies. Be- 
cause of the present world situation 


very 


he has had to draw on secondary 
sources for his information without 
the possibility of checking by field 
trips in Russia. In his preface he 
candidly admits the possibility of 
mistakes through such methods, but 
by careful checking of sources, “con- 
tent analysis” and other such tests, 
he believes that he has blocked off 
most of the sources of error. The 
author provides a detailed bibliog- 
raphy and carefully and cautiously 
cites references for every inference 
drawn. For such a scholarly work 
the book is absorbing reading, due 
to the great interest that the subject 
holds. 


The study begins with a state- 
ment concerning Lenin’s theory of 
public opinion, formulated prior to 
the revolution but, with certain 
changes, still accepted as basic doc- 
trine on communications in Russia 
today. Lenin believed that in all 
matters the Communist party will be 
in advance of general public opinion 
and has the duty of bringing about 
acceptance of the “correct” view by 
persuasion where possible, or by co- 
ercion where necessary. But it is 
not enough to persuade and coerce; 
the party leader must also be able 
to gauge present opinion in order to 
know if a certain desired action will 
be supported at any given time. The 
leader who does not know if a 
strike, or a minor insurrection, or 
a five-year plan will have sufficient 





support to be successful is not only 
a fool, but a traitor. While the 
masses must continually learn from 
the party and first and foremost must 
accept the Communist party as a 
“trusted leader”, nevertheless the 
“leaders” must understand _ the 
masses in order to manipulate them. 
The communication for 
Lenin involves a “two-way” process 
democratic theories of 
The difference is 
that while the voice of the people 
is to be heard, it must only influ- 
ence tactics, rarely broad strategy, 


science of 


just as in 
communication. 


and never goals or objectives, the 
formulation of which is 
the responsibility of the party 
leadership. 


Mass 


“correct” 


persuasion, as_ presently 


organized, is the responsibility of 
the Propaganda and Agitation De- 


partment which reports directly to 
the all-powerful Politburo. In Rus- 
sian theory there is an interesting. 
and useful distinction made between 
“propaganda” and “agitation”. The 
propagandist deals with many ideas, 
perhaps with complete theories, and 
presents them to the few who can 
understand their complexities. The 
agitator deals with only one or two 
ideas at a time, usually presenting 
them to a mass of people. Thus a 
division of labor is set up between 
the top leadership who develop 
theories and policies and the thou- 
sands of agitators who are trained 
in taking these ideas, one at a time, 
to the masses. A feature of Russian 
communications, not found in west- 
ern nations, is the development of 
a vast corps of “agitators” in every 
union local, profession, army group, 
and farming community, whose con- 








Young Canada’s Book Week 
will be celebrated this year from 
November 11 to 18. Again Book 
Week hopes to encourage more 
reading of more worthwhile books 
by more children at home, at 
school, and at the library. Book 
Week also reminds adults of the 
importance of a child’s contact 
with the best books and gives 
adults an opportunity to become 
more aware of the good children’s 
books, old and new. 


Of particular interest is the 
booklist prepared by the Cana- 
dian Association of Children’s 
Librarians called “Books for 
Young Canadians”. It gives fifty 
titles with brief notes on each. 
The lists are five cents each, or 
fifty for one dollar, and may be 
ordered from the Canadian 
Library Association, 46 Elgin 
Street, Ottawa. A free bulletin, 
“How to Celebrate Book Week”, 


is also available. 











stant duty it is to explain the “truth” 
to their fellows, inform them orally 
and developments, 
serve as a constant example to them, 
exhort or censure in cases of failure, 


of new ideas 














and report to a higher authority 
serious breaches of duty. About two 
million “agitators” are regularly 
employed by the Party, reaching as 
high as three million in election 
the profession of 
“agitator” is one that most party 
members assume as a duty, the 
government has a highly personal 
network of communication for trans- 


years. Since 


mitting ideas to every section of the 
country. Great efforts have to be 
made constantly, of course, to find 
and train new and reliable agitators, 
as the task is difficult and the turn- 
over is high. 


Down with Study Groups 


Perhaps the most absorbing chap- 
ter of the book deals with Russian 
efforts in “education for citizenship”. 
Those who that the small 
intimate discussion group is the best 
place for developing mature inde- 
pendent thought will find that none 
other than Joseph Stalin supports 
this contention. In 1938, after the 
trials and purges that shook the 
country, Stalin and Zhdanov came to 
the conclusion that the then large 
numbers of 


believe 


relatively free study 
circles were largely responsible for 
developing independent views and 
Stalin. Ac- 
cordingly, Stalin called for “rooting 


out the infatuation for study circles”, 


creating opposition to 


thundered that “discussion must not 
be driven too far”. With the abolition 
of study groups they were replaced 
with individual study of texts, 
guided by standard and official com- 
mentaries 


carefully prepared by 


Zhdanov and other members of the 
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Politburo, and thus “free from 
error’. 

Part 3 of the book deals with the 
Soviet Press, described by Stalin 
“transmission belt between 
the masses and the party”. Here 
Inkeles has given a thorough and 
thoughtful analysis of the difference 
between Russian newspapers and the 
press in western nations. This is a 
section worthy of attention if we 
are to have much understanding of 
Pravda despatches frequently quoted 


in our Own newspapers. 


The last two sections deal with 
radio and film. Individual radio sets 
are relatively rare in Russia; in- 
stead there are millions of wire re- 
ceivers into which standard and 
“trustworthy” broadcasts are piped. 
A detailed analysis of Russian radio 
programs is provided. The author 
notes a serious decline both in num- 
ber and quality, of the Soviet films. 
This he attributes to the impossi- 
bility of a film director producing 
a good film with so many govern- 
ment restrictions concerning subject 
and film style under which he must 
work. 

A substantial book this and one 
to be neglected only at our peril. 


J.R.K. 


AN IMPORTANT RURAL SURVEY 
The Ohio Farm Bureau and its 
Neighborhood Councils in Rural 
Adult Education, by J. K. Friesen. 
Doctoral Thesis available 


from Manitoba Wheat Pool. 


as the 


only 


There are a few large farm organ- 


izations in the United States and 
scores of little ones. Until J. K. 
Friesen of Winnipeg, then studying 
at Columbia University for his degree 





as Doctor of Education, did the job, 
there had been no thorough survey 
made of one large farm organization 
in one state. His Project on the Role 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation 
and its Neighborhood Councils in 
Rural Adult Education will be of the 
greatest value to adult-education 
students in Canada as well as in the 
United States. 


In the introductory chapter Dr. 
Friesen Arthur E. Morgan 
who told of a large American foun- 
dation sending a man through Europe 
to discover ways to vitalize com- 
munity life. “On his return he stated 
that the Neighborhood Advisory 
Councils of the Ohio Farm Bureau 
are a more promising development of 
community spirit than anything he 
found abroad.” 


quotes 


Dr. Friesen was well qualified for 


the exhaustive study he carried out 
in Ohio. Born in a Manitoba rural 
community, he taught in country 
schools from the age of seventeen 
until he graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, and then engaged 
in extension work for the Manitoba 
Federation of Agriculture. During 
the second World War he served as 
a navigator in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. After the war he spent 
another year at Farm Forum work 
before going to Columbia University, 
and on receiving his degree came to 
Manitoba Pool Elevators where he is 
in charge of public relations and ex- 
tension work. 


Ohio’s Farm Bureau was one of the 
first established. Organized primarily 
for improving the economic condition 
of its members, its field of activities 
soon widened through the establish- 
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Books on Today’s 
Most Urgent 
Topies 


BLAZE OF NOON 


By Jeann Beattie. Winner of the 
Ryerson Fiction Award, this cour- 
ageous novel deals with highly con- 
troversial aspects of Communism. 
It is the story of two Canadian girls 
in New York. Do not miss this 
timely book. $3.50. 


THINE ENEMY 
By Sir Philip Gibbs. This new 


novel gives a particularly interest- 
ing picture of Germany today. The 
author recently visited six German 
cities, including the Russian sector 
of Berlin. A book of special inter- 
est to Canadians. $3.25. 


THIS IS RUSSIA 
UNCENSORED 


By Edmund Stevens. Pulitzer Prize 
Winner, 1950. In this enlightening 
account of ten years in Russia, 
Edmund Stevens documents shock- 
ing aspects of life under Com- 
munism: Graft in the Soviet; the 
Atomic Plan; The Truth about the 
Jews. $3.25. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 














ment of Neighborhood Councils and 
a continuing program of education. 
From the first Neighborhood Council 
organized in 1936, the groups had 
increased to 1,472 by 1947, with an 
average monthly attendance of over 
17,000. This greater emphasis on 
educational activities was accompa- 
nied by the organization of both con- 
sumer and producer cooperatives. 


The general aims of the Bureau as 
summarized in the constitution are 
as follows: “To represent, protect, 
and promote the welfare of farmers 
and to achieve a richer life through 
self-help group action by: Organiza- 
tion to enable farmers to work to- 
gether; legislative action, to keep 
governments responsible to the 
people; economic cooperation, to 
improve the farmers’ economic posi- 
tion; education, to help farm families 
study and solve their own problems.” 


The manner in which this ambi- 
tious program is carried on is told 
in a very readable and sympathetic 
style. The author’s own experience 
enabled him to show how farmers 
through their own organization can 
their life and 
achieve a broader vision of their re- 


enrich community 


sponsibilities as world citizens. 


W. A. MacLeop. 


A BOOK FOR PARENTS 

Lije With Family, by Jean Gross- 
man, 1948. Wm. Collins. Toronto. 
$4.00. 

Mrs. this 
book to provide a challenge, as well 
as to give a lift to the 
mother and father. 


Grossman has written 


average 


Most mothers and fathers are 
afraid of the usual book of child 
psychology. However, our author 
has given so many interesting and 
humorous incidents, both from her 
own family life and others she has 
contacted, that the points in child 
training she is trying to stress are 
easily understood. This also makes 
for very easy and enjoyable reading. 


Every aspect of family relations 
is stressed. In the chapter dealing 
with the working mother Mrs. Gross- 
man points out the benefits and 
dangers, and also how best to cope 
with the dangers, if the mother has 
to work. The chapter on recreation 
many practical suggestions, 
showing how the ordinary home 
materials can be used, and how we 


gives 


can make use of household duties to 
produce happy times together. 


Perhaps the greatest thing about 
the book is that it is written in such 
a happy vein. In these days of world 
chaos and gloomy talks of juvenile 
delinquency, it is like a ray of sun- 
shine to read a book such as this. 
It shows how, by loving our chil- 
dren and using common sense as 
well as basic training principles, we 
can produce families of which we 
may be proud. 


The language used is extremely 
simple and easily understood. The 
chapter, “All Things Con- 
sidered”, is a wonderful summing 
up and leaves us with the feeling 
that, by building better family re- 


last 


lations, we are helping to build up 
a better world in the future. 


ANNE P. SMITH. 
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Looking at International Problems 


The Adaptable Commonwealth, by 
F. H. Soward, 54 pp. 


U.N. Struggle for Peace, by Walter 
O’Hearn, 20 pp. 


Western Germany on Trial, by Ter- 
ence Prittie, 19 pp. 
Behind the Headlines pamphlets, 
Vol. X, Nos. 1, 2, 3; 15c¢ each. Pub- 
lished respectively in March, May. 
June, 1950. Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs, Toronto. 


The most lengthy of these pamph- 
lets, itself but a prelude to a 
comprehensive book on the subject. 
is a report of the fourth Common- 
wealth Relations Conference, which 
took place at Bigwin Inn, Muskoka, 
in September, 1949. Previous con- 
ferences had met in 1933, 1938, and 
1945, but this was the first attended 
by India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, new 
members who gave a new eastern 
pull to conference discussions. 


If there’s one thing a Behind the 
Headlines pamphlet does well, it is 
to plot a pattern of pertinent ques- 
tions, so that one sees clearly where 
strains and stresses lie, and where, 
unless the questions are somehow 
answered, future difficulties are 
likely to occur. That the questions 
facing the Commonwealth may some- 
times be answered is suggested by 
the title of Professor Soward’s 
report, for the Commonwealth has 


proved itself surprisingly “adapt- 


There remain the unanswered 
questions, the principal matter of 
this pamphlet: how to secure the 
economic health of Commonwealth 
members, how to meet the threat of 
Communism, how the Commonwealth 
may protect itself against possible 
attack. The various attitudes of 
members to present security arrange- 
ments are discussed, as well as their 
attitudes to the sore spots of the 
world: to Germany, to the Middle 
East, to Asia. Intra-Commonwealth 
differences are frankly examined. 
such as the resentment felt by India 
and Pakistan at South Africa’s 
racial policies. What emerges, finally, 
is a realization that the Common- 
wealth can have no single foreign 
policy, no centralized defence policy, 
nor constitute itself in any way a 
super-state. History has made it 
what it is: a loose grouping of 
nations with a strong sense of com- 
munity, bent on consulting together 
with perhaps but one common pur- 
pose, the defence of free institutions. 


able”. 


U.N. Struggle for Peace is a brief 
summing up of the political activi- 
ties of the United Nations, written 
neither in optimism nor in pessimism. 
outlining what has been done and 
what has not been done. What has 
been done is never neat enough nor 
finished enough to satisfy our long- 
ing to rest at ease, but perhaps our 
age. above all others, must learn to 





a state of tension between 
chaos and order. The Palestine dis- 
pute has been settled, but no final 
peace treaty between Jews and Arabs 
has yet been arranged. The Rus- 
sians have withdrawn from Iran, but 
the case of Iran must remain on the 
Council agenda. A Security Council 
representative attempts to clear the 
way for a plebiscite in Kashmir, but 
tension between Pakistan and India 
over Kashmir continues. Republics 
have been set up in Indonesia, and in 
North and South Korea, but Korea 
has become a battleground. 


live in 


Between achievements such as 
these and failures the distinction 
may sometimes appear fine. Mr. 
O’Hearn gives a clear picture of the 
lack of progress made with regard 
to atomic control. Nevertheless, he 
ends with the suggestion that he- 
tween the democracies and _ the 
Soviet countries atomic agreement 


and continued rivalry could occur, 


side by side. 


Western Germany on Trial gives 
us the year-old West German Federal 
Republic in all its difficulties. We see 
the “administrative jig-saw puzzle” 
under which the Republic struggles 
to live, the various political parties 
and groups contending for power 
and their somewhat vague objectives, 
the economic problems confronting 
a government whose Allied support- 
ers hesitate to permit that trade with 
the East which is Germany’s road 
to strength. The housing problem, 
the refugee problem, the slow de- 
velopment towards self-government, 
all these are briefly discussed. Some 
justifiable criticism of Allied action 


is included. More _ consideration 


might have been given in this pamph- 
let to the inevitable nationalist long- 
ings of Germany and the means by 
which these longings might not only 
be kept moderate~but, where legiti- 
mate, be satisfied. Such considera- 
however, can lead from the 
realm of facts into that of fancy, so 
perhaps Mr. Prittie is wise to let us 
seek these answers elsewhere—if 
they are to be found. 


tion, 


VIOLET ANDERSON 


DISCUSSION GUIDE 


Guide For Group Leaders, by Per 
Stensland. Institute of Citizenship, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 1950. 19 pp., 20c. 


This guide to group discussion 
is a pleasure to read. It is informal 
in style, covers the ground ade- 
quately, is cleverly illustrated, catches 
up recent experimentation, and is 
lucid and factual. 


PLANNING FOR LATER LIFE 

Education for a Long and Useful 
Life, by Homer Kempfer. Office 
of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, 1950. 32 pp. 


It has been frequently said that 
adult educators must take a major 
part in the planning for those in 


the second half of life. Yet few 
courses or publications have speci- 
fied with any clarity what this task 
should be. Homer Kempfer’s con- 
cise pamphlet, based on wide obser- 
vation of outstanding work with 
senior adults, has arrived at the 
right time to help fill a gap. Dr. 
Kempfer is adult education specialist 
for the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. The pamphlet is authorita- 





tive, timely, and readable. For its 
size it is remarkably comprehensive, 
and its bibliography is a particularly 
welcome feature. The chapter en- 
titled “What Can Be Done” is 
recommended for all those who want 
to think through their responsibili- 
ties for this age group—in other 
words for everyone engaged in adult 
education in Canada. 


EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY 


Proceedings of the Fourth Annual 
Training Conference of Educa- 
tional Directors in Industry and 
Commerce. The Canadian Indus- 
trial Trainers Association, 107 
Craig St. West. Montreal, 1950. 
Mimeo. 139 pp-. $2.00. 


Those who attended the National 
Conference on Adult Education will 
remember the very important ses- 
sions held on “adult education in 
business”. The annual conferences 
of the Canadian Industrial Trainer’s 
Association provide a similar special- 
ized but highly significant type of 
adult education. The Proceedings 
contains a very complete report of 
what transpired and offers a num- 
ber of important articles and papers 
including: “Determining Training 
Needs in Industry and Education” 
by Hugh Crombie who is chairman 
of the Educational Committee of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’  Associ- 
ation: “A Review for Leaders of 
Groups” by Don Phillips, Director 
of the Adult Education Department 
of Michigan State College: and 
“Role Playing as a Training Tool” 
by George F. Brobyn. 


HOW TO USE FILMSTRIPS: 


Your Filmstrip ABC’s, by Angelica 
Cass and Walter Stone. Film 
Council of America, Chicago, 
1950. 24 pp. Illustrated. 25c. 


The use of documentary films in 
adult education in Canada probably 
exceeds that in any other country. 
But not so with filmstrips. For the 
most part adult groups continue to 
ignore this inexpensive and valuable 
tool. If this is because they do not 
know why and how to use them, 
there is no longer any excuse. Your 
Filmstrip ABC’s is a short pamphlet 
that deals with equipment, sources 
of filmstrips, and use in adult edu- 
cation. It is clearly written and well 
illustrated. 


J.R.K. 
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Have you seen this survey? 


Adult Education in Canada 


Edited by J. R. Kidd 


“This book, in which some fifty persons 
interpret the aims and objectives and de- 
scribe the current programs, reveals both the 
extent and the unevenness of that growth. 
The emphasis is on description rather than 


evaluation .. .”’ Ernest Stabler 


$4.50 per copy 


$3.50 to CAAE members 
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